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I READ much in dusty folios. Ithink much 

of old kings and their subjects, dead and 

one. I like to picture in my chamber the 

omestic life of mummies as they used to be, 
when they could walk about, and eat and drink, 
and kiss. Sometimes I have blundered through 
Cheapside, jostled by the crowd, and while I 
might be staring at the window of a music- 
shop, with my eyes fastened about the 
Bloomer painted on a polka, my head has 
been with Hathér, who was the Egyptian 
Venus, and my whole mind busy in the ruins 
of her temple, near the village of Bedrechein. 
Over London Bridge, perhaps, I have dreamed 
that I was walking in the date wood which 
now covers the ground where Memphis stood. 
Passing Bucklersbury—sacred grove of cooks 
—my fixed gaze on the placard appended 
to the breast of a hungry-looking man, may 
have induced that individual to suppose that 
I was counting to myself the cost of roast beef, 
potatoes, cabbage, and a pint of ale, preliminary 
to an acceptance of his public invitation to 
dine cheaply at Marrowfat’s, while I was only 
conscious to myself of gazing at the statue of 
Sesostris, thirty-four and a half feet high, with 
its face flat on the ground, and wanting a great 
portion of its legs. 

I dq not look at names upon street- 
corners, I take no heed of turnings, yet, in 
the Roman Catacombs, I read every in- 
scription. I have also copied writing from 
Etruscan tombs, and I have made rubbings 
in this country of a vast number of monu- 
mental brasses. I walked one day last 
winter in Cheapside—there was no “ me- 
thought” about it—I had been walking 
through one half of huge London, through 
the very substance of the nut, until I reached 
the City, which lies like a maggot in the 
centre. I knew the City by the noise and 
dirt of its close thoroughfares, and by the 
thumbed look ofits shops. Ihad been jostling 
my way for two bours through a huge popu- 
lation, with large heaps of wealth piled up on 
either side of the great human current. Un- 
consciously I became tossed by some eddy out 
of the full roar of the tide into the quietness 
of a small creek, which is named King Street, 
Cheapside. I know it, for it is becomé my 
Yarrow. I then visited it first, and I have 
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since revisited the spot. Of a few impressions 

left upon my memory by these two visits, it 

is my desire now to present copies to the 

— generally, but particularly to my 
rother antiquarians. 

At the time when I first drifted into King 
Street, I was reading an old book in modern 
Latin, Cardan’s Confession of his Life. He 
was a man much hustled in the world three 
centuries ago, and I was so greatly interested 
in his narrative that I walked on without 
perceiving the direction I had taken (my 
desire was to go to Hackney), until I had 
fairly walked into the hall of an old building, 
which stood in the way of any farther pro- 
gress. The change from open air to roof, the 

resence of antiquity, the frowns of two sub- 
ime idols, who reared in a corner of the hall 
their lofty fronts, caused me to close my book, 
and look with reverence about me. A person, 
in reply to my inquiry, informed me that the 
temple in which I stood was called Guildhall, 
and that the colossal idols, gorgeously coloured, 
and far superior in breadth of feature to the 
effeminate productions of Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, or Baily, were named Gog and 
Magog. Steps, leading through a suite of 
smaller antechambers, led to the recesses of 
the temple, and with a bold step I set forward 
to explore its inmost mysteries. 

A venerable man in scarlet clothing stood 
in the third chamber, and pointed to a door, 
by which I entered to ascend a little flight 
of steps and reach a gallery. A humming 
and a drumming filled the air: a humming 
as of men, a drumming as upon a table 
with a hammer, and a monotonous cry 
of order, like the cry of Imaum from the 
Mosque. From the gallery I looked out 
upon a full concourse of the initiated, who 
assemble in the recesses of the Temple of 
Gog. Since there were a few men near me 
in the gallery, who had apparently accom- 
plished the same adventure which I had 
myself brought to so fortunate an issue, of 
one of them I asked: “ What place is this, and 
what may be the meaning of this hummin 
and this drumming?” “Sir,” he replied, 
“this is the House of Common Councilmen— 
the City Parliament—and members are now 
forwarding a bill through its first and second 
stages.” 

This, then, was that great Corporation of 
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the City of London, of which I had heard so 
much ; that great civic Amphyctyony formed 
of deputies and members from the City 
wards, and with the objects of whose league 
was intimately bound up the protection, not 
indeed of the worship at Pytho, but of the 
market in Smithfield. The Amphyctyony was 
an honour to the age in which it was esta- 
blished, the Corporation of London is an 
honour to our own age. I am not one of its 
detractors. It is one of the few nooks into 
which the wisdom of our ancestors has, in 
the present day, been able to retreat and 
stand like a great boar at bay. If it be true, 
as Heyne suggested, that the Amphyctyony 
was a confederation against the Pelasgians, 
I know well that there is equal reason for a 
theory which would make the Corporation of 
London a confederation against the Pelasgians 
of our own day—the dull men who will think— 
as if the thinking had not all been done ; and 
do not know that the world is five thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six years old, and 
needs no teaching from the pert young fellows 
of thirty, forty, fifty, ay, or seventy, who talk 
about improved lights and reform. The Cor- 
poration may be an anachronism in these evil 
days, just as it sometimes occurs to me that 
I myself might have felt more at home in 
better times. If I could only have lived in 
the days mentioned by Manetho, when Mis- 
phragmuthosis liberated Egypt from the 
Hycsos, I should have seen some patriotism 
then, and my chest would have expanded, as 
it never can expand in these dull days. The 
nearest approach to a sense of patriotism 
that I have ever known, was that which I 
felt inthe recesses of Guildhall when I first 
looked forth upon the grand scene of the} 
assemblage of the Common Council. There | 
sat the great Lord Mayor upon his chair of} 
state, the solemn dignity of whose appearance | 
has suggested the fine parallel of a modern 
poet— 
“ Jove in his chair 
Of the skies Lord Mayor,” 


and over the head of this grand, living Jove; 
towered upon a pedestal the statue of King 
George the Third, under which was inscribed 
the single patriotic sentiment “Born and 
Bred a Briton ”—please to observe the B's, 

I looked about me to take more notice of 
the bees, by whom the buzz and humming was 
created. Light from the ceiling streamed into 
their hive, around the walls of which, pictures 
were hung—pictures of royal personages, 
judges, mayors, admirals, and naval engage- 
ments. There were also busts. I trembled 
and blushed when I observed, for the first time, 
that by the hyphen of a long table, which 
ran down the centre of the floor, I was in 
some manner connected with the Chief Magis- 
trate of London. The benches of the House 
of Common Councilmen arose on each side of 
the central table in rows; row behind row; 
well-cushioned and padded. 





Those benches! in which I do not myself believe. 


(Conducted by 
were well filled by members, each of whom 
held in his hand a printed paper, on which I 
understood to be inscribed petitions, notices 
of motion, and the other business of the day, 
The dry and legal voice of the clerk of the 
House, who, gowned and wigged, stood at a 
table, was filing its way through a wedge of 
formal documents. There was a great rustling 
of the members’ papers, and a’great hum from 
the peopled banks on each side of the table. 
Between the banks also on each side of the 
long table, I observed a constant current pro- 
duced by the movement of two gentlemen in 
wigs and gowns, who now had somebody to 
speak with near the door under the gallery, 
and then returned to the town clerk under 
the Mayor, and so like ghosts upon the 
margin of the Styx continually flitted to 
and fro. 

The town clerk sat at a cross table near the 
feet of his Gamaliel, the Mayor. The Mayor’s 
platform was extended on either side cf him, 
and was supplied with seats sufliciently 
capacious ; from which aldermen, who are 
entitled there to sit and thence to speak, 
looked down over a brass railing (like the 
greater gods of Olympus encompassing their 
Jove) upon the multitudes of lesser gods— 
Dii Minores of the corporation. 

With what rapt attention I listened, on my 
first visit, to the proceedings in the recesses 
of the Hall of Gog that winter’s day, I do 
not mean to tell. There was a fine debate. 
The stream of reading, after flowing long 
through the breezy murmur and the rustle 
on the benches, ceased at last, and a young 
man stood forward to address the House of 
Common Councilmen on business in which 
strong interest was taken. Noble passions 
were aroused. The gentleman upon his legs 
looked tranquil. He said that he had been 
put down very often, but to-day he was 
determined that his business should come on. 


: Others were determined that it should not 


come on. He was told that he was in order, 
he was told that he was out of order ; he was 
told to sit down, he was told to speak up ; and 
a roar as of Smithfield on a market-day sur- 
rounded him. The clerk rose to explain the 
forms and ceremonies of the House : deciding 
that the honourable gentleman was perfectly 
in order. The clamour was resumed, and the 
clerk of the House was contradicted. Mr. 
Speaker, the Mayor, Jove himself, then rose 
to order, and endeavoured to appease all 
arties by the nectar of compromise. The 
osama member, who had been declared 
in order, said, that being in order, he should 
wait for order, and would certainly not waive 
his claim to speak. At last an Alderman pro- 
posed over the brass railing that the question 
be adjourned to that day six months. Nobody 
seconded ; and the opposition, having been 
aldermanized, fell asleep. 
The question of the honourable member 
preved to be some question about gas, a thing 
It was so 
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clearly intended that the night should be 


dark, that there lies against gas the same 
objection that I have always urged against 
the use of chloroform ; that it is a flying in 
the face of Providence. If a bright light were 
wanted longer than we have it naturally, the 
sun would not leave us when it does. If we 
ought to have more than a glimme: after sun- 
set, we should have more than glimmer from 
the moon and stars. I consider rushlights 
most in harmony with Nature, and much less 
uncongenial than gas is, to the habits and 
opinions of antiquity. I was not sorry, 
therefore, when I found that the gentleman 
who opened this debate was the advocate of 
a company for supplying London with cheap 
gas; 1 say I was not sorry to perceive that 
he was heard unwillingly. I need not detail 
the particulars of that debate, one of the 
hottest I have ever heard; I need say only 
that it was heated by gas: gas was the 
matter that inflamed all minds, upon that 
memorable afternoon. 

The storm of opinion beat most decidedly 
against the honourable gentleman who intro- 
duced the question, until the rising of an 
incautious opponent—although incautious, 
certainly not incorrect; for he assured the 
honourable House that “’e never in his life 
’ad stated anything he couldn’t prove.” A 
second Euclid! I have made note of his 
name, and will supply it with much pleasure, 
should the University of Cambridge feel dis- 
posed to enter into treaty with him for the 
valuable service he could render. This civic 
Euclid, who appeared at the same time to be 
the civic Cicero, entreated honourable gentle- 
men frequently in the course of his address, 
“not to swaller an Act of Parliament,” as it 
appeared they must needs do, if they voted 
for his honourable friend. The suggestion 
was, perhaps, not quite judicious. Perhaps 
the Corporation of London—being told that 
there was anything to swallow, and knowing, 
as it does know, that the stomach is an insti- 
tution which began with Adam, and which for 
its antiquity deserves to be substantially sup- 
ported—was prepared, if there was something 
to swallow, certainly to swallow it, even 
though it might be no more than a dry husk 
of an Act of Parliament. 
the tide of eloquence appeared to have turned, 


and to be closing in upon the motion of the | 


honourable member who first spoke. I was 


not quite sure how the debate would end ;/| 
and, unfortunately, did not remain in the 


august assembly after three o'clock; that 
being the dinner hour at Hackney, I was 
then admonished to proceed upon my road. 
Since the winter, I have run over to Thebes 
with a few friends, not without some annoy- 
ance at experiencing the indecent haste with 
which the solemn act of travelling is now 
slurred over. 
some months to revisit King Street. 
did me good. From among its ruins I looked 


back upon the puny pomps of London ; which | 


From that point | 


I was unable, therefore, for | 
Thebes 
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is called, forsooth, a large town in these 
degenerate days. Thebes, in the good old 
times, with its included gardens, was a town 
indeed. Thirty-six English miles in cir- 
cumference! Its great temple might have the 
whole of Winchester set down upon the space 
it covered. Even near Rome, it is well 
known that the little town of Palestrina 
stands upon the area of an old temple of 
Fortune. Those were great times indeed. 

Nevertheless, even while in Thebes, I re- 
membered that there was an ancient fane in 
London wherein once I had been privileged to 
wonder. While the Corporation of London 
shall meet under the shadow of Gog and 
Magog, to resist the pressure of the present 
on the past, there remains for men like me, 
at least one straw at which to grasp in the 
great flood of innovation. When I came back 
to London recently, I said within myself, 
There yet remain giants for reverence. I will 
seek out King Street, I will pass again under 
the shadow of the idols; and, in the pene- 
tralia of their temple, will behold again 
the solemn gathering of the andrén éridn 
theton genos, which I translate for a perverse 
age that speaks no longer Greek, as meaning 
the divine race of heroes. 

So I went. I heard again the rustling of 
the papers, and the humming of the members, 
and the drumming of the hammer. Bills 
were being read second and third times, 
money was being voted, and a screw press 
was biting constantly upon the ends of docu- 
ments presented to it, and leaving the mark 
of its teeth upon them in the shape of the 
City seal. 

Among other things, money was asked and 
granted to complete a purchase of some land 
in Copenhagen Fields for a new market; a 
home for the flocks and herds torn from their 
heritage in Smithfield, and about to be 
transferred to other regions. There appeared 
to exist out of doors some little unwillingness, 
in men living about those fields, to fraternise 
with the poor anastatot ; to a perverse age 
that has ceased to speak Greek, I explain 
that anastatoi was the name given technically, 
in the fine old times, to races carried, as the 
Jews were, out of their own proper country 
and set down in a new place—it might be in 

3abylon, or it might be in Copenhagen Fields. 
The money was voted, but inquiry was made 
of the honourable mover of the vote, whether 
it was intended to proceed at once with the 
erection of the new market, in spite of the 
opinion of authorities that the bill for removal 
could not be left in its existing state, and the 
feeling of the public that the choice of the 
new site was an aggravation of the old offence. 
The public! Otor nun brotoi eisin, they are 
brutes, as Homer says. If one could only get 
them well under a drover’s stick ! 

The honourable mover of the vote answered 
with the calmness of a hero who disdains the 
voices of the present ; who knows no voice but 
the voices of his brothers in Guildhall, As 
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for newspaper opinion, he neither heeds nor 
reads it. The latest news that interests him 
in the world might be found perhaps in the 
Prologues of Trogus. “The committee pro- 
posed,” he said, “to abide within the bill, 
and to carry out the wishes of the Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation wished the new market 
to be established speedily "—*“ In Copenhagen 
Fields 2?” cried one. “In Copenhagen Fields,” 
replied the hero. “ Then,” said another, “I 
shall present presently an important memo- 
rial ’—he said no more, for he was instantly 
put down, and the House proceeded to the 
next item of business. 

Petitions were read from three gentlemen 


of the City of London without their own con- 


[Conductedby 


but it was well, the honourable member said, 
that it should now be gone; and the virtue 
of the Court was testified by the prompt 
abolition of the practice. There were also 
small fines paid to the sheriffs, which it was 
now the custom to return, so that the revenues 
of their office do not amount to more than 
seven hundred and eighty-seven pounds. 

But what are their expenses? In the first 
place, there is the Inauguration Dinner—not 
compulsory, indeed, but not to be omitted with- 
out letting a blot fall on the escutcheon of a 
civic functionary. That is for eating. Dinners 
are not so cheap now as they were one 
hundred and fifty years ago, when fifty 


one pound, thirteen shillings, and twopence 


who had been elected to the office of Sheriff one. po could be feasted at Salter’s Hall for 


sent, and fined severally four or six hundred 
pounds for being unable to serve. They 
oe for inquiry into the duties, gains and 
osses of the sheriff’s office, with a view to its 
amendment. 

An honourable member rose to poet a 
motion, founded on the prayer of the petition. 
He began well, by saying that “he should 
advance back to the time of Julius Cesar.” 
Backward motion, a return towards the pattern 
of the past, is certainly the only way of getting 
forward safely in these days. I was glad, 
therefore, to hear Julius Ceesar’s time dilated 
upon, and the office of sheriff in the ancient 
times, under Anglo-Saxons, William the Con- 
queror, and early English sovereigns, held up 
as an example to the present. It seemed that 
the office of sheriff has degenerated. The 
sheriffs formerly received all dues on account 
of package and carriage in the City ; by way 
of commutation, it was agreed that they 
should receive as an equivalent in old times 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, and yet 
those package dues were afterwards bought 
of the City fur two hundred thousand pounds, 
which should, according to the ancient order 
of things, have come into the pockets of the 
sherifis. In the same way the sheriffs had 
the tolls of Smithfield, which were commuted 
when they were worth two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year; so that the sheriffs receive 
now two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
when they might have been enjoying these 
lucrative tolls. The tolls of Bishopsgate and 
Aldgate were also commuted to them for fifty 
pounds, in the good times when fifty pounds 
was a good deal of money, and water dues 
for sixty pounds, by the fair current of 
which they ought to have become sole 
recipients of the coal-tax. The sheriffs used 
to receive also a handsome income from the 
sale of offices in the City of London ; there 
were fifty-six such offices on sale from that of 
a judge downwards, and sales were effected 
up to the beginning of the present century. 
In the year 1828, the City Lands Committee 
recommended the sale of a valuable office, 
and the opposition of an active member caused 
the system then to be finally abolished. It 
had held good a long time in the Corporation ; 


halfpenny. Then the sheriffs must maintain 
a table at the Sessions-house, for judges, 
barristers, and counsel, during twelve sessions, 
and that costs each of them about six hundred 
pounds. That is for eating. Then their con- 
tribution to the feast on Lord Mayor’s Day 
costs them again about six hundred pounds 
a-piece. That is for eating. They have also to 
worship in pomp with the Lord Mayor at the 
City churches, and to bestow money after the 
sermons to the extent of fifty or eighty pounds 
a year. That is for charity. It appears, there- 
fore, that the sheriff pays for riding in his 
gorgeous City coach a first-class fare of 
serious dimensions; and that his outlay is 
created by the necessity for food existing 
among fellow-citizens. His scarlet gown is 
not a robe of honour ; and although a fine, ac- 
cording to his rank as alderman or commoner, 
of six or four hundred pounds is invented for 
the purpose of compelling any chosen man to 
serve and feed his fellow-citizens ; yet so little 
is the office liked, that, in the twenty years 
beginning with the present century, no less 
a sum than sixty-two thousand four hun- 
dred pounds was gathered in the fines of 
men who had refused its honours. “ Without 
a proper honorarium” said the speaker, “no 
man of fine feelings will accept an office.” 
The honourable member, therefore, moved 
for a committee to inquire into all matters 
connected with the position of the sheriffs, 
and to consider the propriety of appending to 
the office such allowance as would suffice to 
meet the expenses it entailed. 

Upon this motion a debate arose in the 
honourable Court, remarkable as being a con- 
verse to the ancient fable of “The Belly and 
the Members.” The members of the Court, 
testifying the most laudable affection for the 
belly, showed how well they can keep pace, 
in their heroic spirits, with the temper 
of the Roman patriot and moralist. An 
honourable member in an admirably ener- 
getic speech, declared, with attitude and 
gestures of disgust, that “he despised the 
claptrap of grossness. It is not gross, I sup- 
pose,” he said, “to dine at ’ome, but it is 
gross work dining with the Queen!” He 
would never be a party to the remuneration 
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of the sheriffs. “If anything was to be got 
by the office,” he said, with a stern moral 
sense, an instinct of honour which has still a 
stronghold in Guildhall, “if anything was to 
be got, we should ’ave everybody after it, It 
would give rise to jobs.” 

It was stated fiequently in the course of 
debate as one ground of complaint, that gen- 
tlemen received no notice of intention to 
propose them to the rank of sheriff, and that 
the election which ought to be made by the 
Livery of London, sifice the Livery did not 
attend, was made notoriously by men hired 
at two shillings or half-a-crown a day, to hold 
up their hands according to directions. It 
was said, on behalf of one of the petitioners, 
that he had indeed been warned privately 
of the impending fate, and was promised 
that he should not be elected if he would 
consent to pay a certain sum, considerably 
smaller than his fine, He refused, considering 
this way of sheriff-making by a preetorian 
guard got up for the occasion, to be a practice 
of the most pernicious kind, which affected 
seriously the honour of the City. Another 
speaker read an address formerly delivered 
by the esteemed Judge Jeffries, in which he 
spoke of the practice of creating unwilling 
men one after another into sheriffs, for the 
sake of their fines, as a familiar habit well 
known to his hearers under the name of 
“going a birding for sheriffs.’ The main 
topic of declamation, however, and the 
pressure of opinion in the honourable Court 
at which I had the pleasure to be present, 
was against all reduction of dinners, or in- 
crease of allowance to sheriffs. They had 


the comma used as aspirate in the Greek 
language, is important. 

To the original motion there was an amend- 
ment proposed by the City Euclid, which was 
lost eventually, and a new amendment was 
proposed, to put a stop at once to all inquiry 
which might have for its object the better 
remuneration of the sheriffs. Said one, it is 
their privilege to provide dinners; said 
another, in a fervent speech, “Sheriffs are 
called the eyes of the community. If so, 
then treat them as becomes the noblest 
feature in the human countenance.” (Hear, 
hear.) If that means, put them in spectacles, 
the advice surely was needless. For they al- 
ready ride in gorgeous coaches, and are made 
a leading feature in the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

This interesting discussion—in which the 
word dinner was to be found in ali corners, 
floating (like Murat’s white crest) conspicuous 
above the tide of war—this discussion occupied 
much time ; the second amendment, declining 
to pay for dinners, which it was the privilege 
of sheriffs to provide, was carried with but 
few dissentients—base men, no doubt, who 
dine on legs of mutton in their parlours, and 
are content to get a slice of pudding after it 
direct from the hands of the manufacturer in 
a domestic way, and pay for it in the shape 
of housekeeping allowance. Brains below 
marrow allies ; hearts that never palpitated 
at the sight of turtle ! 

This matter being settled, a question arose 
whether the Court should at once proceed 
to an important election which had procured 
an unusual attendance of members, or whether 
members should be detained while they dis- 


prospered in the City, and owed a debt of| posed of Corn, Commerce, and other questions 


dinner to the City ; and any alteration in the 
existing practice on those heads would lead 
immediately to the grossest jobbery. 

There were the under-sheriffs: lawyers, 
members of the Court, “kept a pretty sharp 
look-out upon their office.” As a noble alder- 
man said, in a facetious speech over the brass 
railing, there were connected with it “pretty 
pickings,” and the office “didn’t used to be 
despised.” Such fine old Saxon expressions 
as are marked here in inverted commas, I 
should say, gave nerve and power to the 
whole discussion of the honourable Court. It 
is well known that a great deal of what is 
called vulgar in the language of the present 
day consists in a retention of some forms of 
speech used by our ancestors. Vulgarity of 
diction is, in fact, antiquity of diction ; and I 
do not hesitate to declare my opinion, that it 
adds much to the distinctive antiquarian 
character of the debates in the City Parlia- 
ment. Again, in the noblest language of 
the world, in Greek, there is no letter h: the 
honourable Court knows this ; and, modeiling 
its practice on its veneration for the past, 
honourable members commonly say, ’ouse for 


that stood earlier upon the list, and some of 
which might occupy much time. For the 
convenience of members, it was resolved to 
release those who did not wish to be detained, 
by proceeding forthwith to the election of a 
City Smith. What may be the important 
functions of a City Smith, I did not know ; 
but I perceived that there were seven or 
eight candidates in eager competition for the 
office. The great question was at last decided ; 
and the great question, Who shall -be City 
Smith? having been settled, members breathed 
freely, and took up their hats; and, as the 
afternoon was far advanced, two-thirds of the 
assembly thronged to the door and dispersed ; 
probably in search of dinner. 

The next piece of business was a mere 
petition from merchants, pointing out the 
heavy pressure of certain clumsy arrange-~ 
ments connected with City dues, which tend, 
they said, to drive trade out of the port 
of London ; and comparing the bad position 
of a merchant in the port of London, with the 
better position of the merchants trading into 
Liverpool, and other ports. This petition 
being read, was despatched without discussion. 


house, and ’at for hat, and so forth. This is!Trade and commerce are dull topics. Other 


extremely interesting, and the light—if it be 


| matters were despatched also; and a deputa- 


an independent fact—the light it throws upon'tion of gentlemen then came to the bar in 
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obedience to the wish of the Home Secretary, 
to support a petition that the honourable 
House would reconsider its assent to the 
establishment of Smithfield in Copenhagen 
Fields, an assent to which the Govern- 
ment was morally, but now unwillingly, 
pledged. A brief discussion arose upon this 
topic, from which it appeared that Copen- 
hagen Fields is a place situated among villa 
residences near a handsome square, and by 
no means out of London ; that the Corpora- 
tion very prudently abstained, therefore, from 
giving notice of its intention to remove the 
market thither, lest the price of land should 
be raised, and opposition be raised also before 
the authorities in Downing Street, whose 
assent to the whole scheme was made essen- 
tial by an Act of Parliament. 

An honourable member had the audacity 
to give a strange turn indeed to this astute 
conduct of the Court, by telling them that 
they had entrapped the Home Secretary into 
a consent, This they indignantly scouted, 
while they laughed very humorously at the 
notion of allowing him, now that he had 
heard the other side, to reconsider his 
opinion. “We kept Smithfield as long as 
we could,” said an honourable Councilman, 
“so you may know we liked our market ; and 
it’s no mark of ill-will, gentlemen, since we 
must move, to carry what we like so much to 
you.” Indeed the ruin of the valuable 
property represented by the deputation, was 
treated as a capital joke; and a jocular 
tendency arose to put down the petition in a 
summary way, first by “a count out,” and 
next by ordering it to lie upon the table ; 
but his Lordship in the chair, having stated 
that he had received a letter from a noble 
marquis to the effect that he would have 
accompanied the petitioners if he could have 
been in town, the honourable Court, with 
the respect due at all times to rank, if not 
to reason, referred the document politely to 
a committee-room, with the understanding 
that it would there be immediately put upon 
the shelf. The question was, whether it 
should be rudely laid upon the table, or 
politely put upon the shelf. My heroes 
generously ordered the petition to be put 
upon the shelf. 

Five hours had now elapsed since my first 
entrance upon the scene, in a few minutes 
it would be five o’clock, and by the de- 
spondency upon his countenance it became 
evident to me that the dinner hour of the 
Chief Magistrate was five. The silent open- 
ing and shutting of his mouth resembled 
(I speak with respect) that of a young bird 
which feels the want of food at an accustomed 
time. Reflection on his worship’s dinner caused 
me at once to feel the want of mine. The im- 
portant labours of the City Parliament closed, 
I believe, a few minutes afterwards ; but I then 
left, and reading again in Cardan as I passed 
out of Guildhall, struck violently against a 
golden man in a cocked hat. Then I leoked 
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up, and saw the vision of a gorgeous coach— 
the Lord Mayor’s coach— before a file of 
Hansom cabs. So, methought, is the Corpo- 
ration represented by his Lordship in advance 
of all the movements of the age. 


TAPPING THE BUTTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


I HAVE come tothe conclusion that there 
are districts in England which represent every 
period of our history ; that the Roses are still 
fighting in obscure villages in Suffolk ; and in 
the heart of Warwickshire people are looking 
out for news from the Crusades. It was quite 
evident that three generations of such people 
as inhabited the Butts would take us upa 
great many hundred years ; that their fathers 
were redolent of Queen Elizabeth ; and their 
grandfathers very bitter against the usurpation 
of Henry the Fourth. An English traveller, 
in the year 1820, came upon a tribe of Cos- 
sacks in the north-east of Russia, who were 
celebrating with great triumph: the news, that 
day arrived, of the battle of Waterloo. It is 
said that the bonfires for the restoration of 
Charles the Second, were the first intimation 
the inhabitants of Truro had of the great 
Civil War and the reign of Oliver Cromwell. 
How many Cossacks there are in these days 
of illumination scattered all over the country, 
who take years to learn the greatness of a 
victory that has been won on their behalf! 
How many wise men of Truro, who only learn, 
from the signs of safety around them, the 
troubles and dangers they have escaped by 
which that safety was gained ! 

Iam generally reflective when I am hungry, 
and these thoughts came into my head while I 
was waiting fordinner. You might have sup- 
posed a couple of chickens and a cold ham, 
which I had discovered through the glass door 
of the larder, need not have taken long to be 
placed on the table. But the motions of the 
ostler—who was promoted to the rank of 
waiter, and bore evident proofs both to eye and 
nose of his former occupation—were as slow 
as everything else at the Butts. In no placid 
humour, I was watching the dilatory manner 
in which he pitchforked the bread upon the 
table, and currycombed the tablecloth, and 
rubbed down the plates before he laid them 
on the sideboard, when suddenly the door 
opened, and my travelling companion, the 
great Arabella, entered the room. 

“You'll think me very bold,” she said ; 
“but mamma insisted on my coming — for 
duty, she says, is ahove all things. I heard 
how delighted you were with the lecture— 
didn’t you admire Biddy Budd? Isn’t Mr. 
Slockum charming ?” 

“T don’t think I made Miss Budd’s 
acquaintance, and I thought Mr. Slockum 
very charming.” 

“And you're going to Mr. Mudd’s? I’m 
so enchanted—the Miss Boltons are his 
nieces; amiable creatures—mamma and I 
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superintended their education. Did you find|sure you wouldn’t grudge one. It’s such a 


them clever ?” 

“T have no doubt they are very clever— 
and with such an instructress—” 

“Oh! excuse me. Mamma is very angry 
when I receive a gentleman’s attentions 
without informing her whether I think his 
designs are honourable. May I say so of 
yours ?” 

“ Decidedly honourable, I assure you ; but 
here comes dinner.” 

“Then I must proceed to business at once. 
Was Charles at the lecture ?” 

“Who?” 

“Charles Hammersmith. He was a pupil of 
Mr. Slockum, prodigiously clever, and had 
got into the second volume of Goldsmith’s 
Greece when his education was finished.” 

“Ts he a tall, handsome young man, auburn 
hair, dark eyes, about five feet eleven, fine 
teeth, a pleasant smile, and a shocking temper 
when he’s put out ?” 

“ Ah! Isee you know him. His smile is 
indeed very pleasant, and, do you know,” she 
added in a mysterious whisper, “he once 
pulled Mr. Slockum’s nose—his own tutor ! 
Wasn’t it dreadful ? but I see you’re impatient, 
so I will proceed at once. Do you ever buy 
baby caps? Mamma and I make them, and 
dispose of them for charitable purposes. Do 
take a dozen.” 

“What is the charitable purpose ? I would 
rather give a small donation at once. I am 
a bachelor, and never bought a baby cap in 
my life.” 

“These are prepared for the ‘ Decayed 
Dorcas Association.’ ” 

“T never heard of it ; who is Dorcas ?” 

“Tm a Dorcas: so is mamma. We make 
worsted jackets and warm petticoats; so 
when we have given away all we have got, 
and are, in fact, decayed, we think it right 
there should be a fund for our maintenance. 
The caps are only four shillings a-piece. Do 
take a dozen; you may find them very useful 
to give away, for of course you are often 
asked to be godfather. Charles Hammer- 
smith buys two or three every day. He 
takes an immense interest in the Dorcases for 
so young a man.” 

“Well,” I said, “I know a little of Charles 
Hammersmith, and as I always follow a good 
example I will take a dozen caps.” 

“Oh, you’re so good! There’s one, the rest 
shall be sent. They are four shillings a-piece ; 
two pound eight—thank you, thank you ! Dear 
me, this is three sovereigns; we never give 
change on charitable occasions. Won't you 
come in and see us at work to-morrow? The 
Miss Boltons assist. Charles often comes.” 

“Oh, does he? Are the Miss Boltons 
Dorcases ?” 

“No, but they help. They belong to the 
Widow’s Chicken Fund ; and, bless me, what 
a nice chicken that is! Two, I do declare. Oh! 
if you knew how we require a chicken to 
make up a good dinner for the widows, I’m 





charity. Waiter, bring a plate—this is the 
largest. You make the Widow’s Chicken 
Fund sing for joy! Good bye, we meet at 
Mr. Mudd’s, and you'll join us to-morrow at 
twelve. Mamma will be so pleased ; she will 
see your designs are strictly honourable.” 

And so saying, before I could recover from 
my surprise, she walked off with my three 
sovereigns and a chicken. I recollected the 
character given of her and her mamma by 
the driver ; they were skin-flints and spoon- 
sweaters without a doubt. But what could 
Charles Hammersmith want in this seques- 
tered spot? He was the only son of old 
Harry Hammersmith, the original head of 
our house, who had retired to a good estate in 
Sussex, and had died of being a justice of the 
peace. [had known the boy from his cradle ; 
and whenever he wanted a tip while he was 
at Harrow, he always said I was his god- 
father. I gave him a horse at Oxford, for he 
said he was known in College as the son of 
“Hammersmith and Co.,” and if he made a 
shabby appearance it would be a disgrace to 
the Firm. I had never heard of his being 
a pupil of Slockum, and had dreadful sus- 
picions about his charitable contribution to 
the baby cap establishment at the great 
Arabella’s. 

In the midst of these meditations, I dis- 
covered the absence of the ham on which I 
had relied as the principal security for my 
dinner. The waiter was profoundly ignorant 
of what had become of the ham, as of every- 
thing else in the world ; and the landlord, at 
my request, made his appearance. He was 
not alone, however, but brought with him a 
man dressed exactly in the same style with 
himself, only the collar was still more rigidly 
straight, and the surtout still more sur- 
prisingly like a funeral cloak. 

“What has become of the ham I ordered ?” 
I began without attending to the bows of the 
visitors. “TI saw it in the larder, and parti- 
cularly desired it for dinner.” 

“Tt is all cut into sandwiches, sir, for Mr. 
Mudd’s entertainment ; we generally furnish 
supper on occasions of the sort. Mr. Platter- 
wipe knows our customs. This is Mr. 
Platterwipe.” 

I looked at the gentleman thus introduced, 
and thought I remembered his name as one 
of the great men of the parish commemorated 
by Arabeila. 

“T think, sir, it’s a very infamous custom, 
whoever practises it, to rob an unsuspicious 
stranger of his dinner by cutting up his ham 
into sandwiches. I declare my dinner is 
quite spoilt.” 

“Unfortunately,” replied my visitor with a 
melancholy smile, “this is the martyrdom of 
Saint Hookey, or I should have been happy 
to share your repast. [f you prolong your 
stay till to-morrow, I shall be delighted to 
dine with you, for it is the festival of Saint 
Dando. Meanwhile, I have called to give 
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you an opportunity of compensating for a 


few sins by a slight exertion of charity. In 
this box are received contributions for our 
niches ; and in this—for the purchase of the 
door of the old gaol at Blisierton, our county 
town—we receive anything, from a crown 
upwards.” 

“You are ‘immensely condescending, upon 
my word. What have I to do with your 
niches or a prison door ?” 

“The niches, my dear sir, are for the 
reception of votive offerings, in commemora- 
tion of extraordinary events. We have 
already received eight bottles which contained 
the Daffy’s Elixir to which Mrs. Tippleton 
attributes her baby’s recovery from the 
jaundice. We have also received a broken 
beer-jug from an Irish convert who turned a 
teetotaller, but afterwards recanted, and was 
transported for sheep-stealing.” 

“Then, sir,’ I said, “you are perfectly 
welcome to the shank of the ham bone.” 

“And the prison door,” he went on, not 
paying any attention to my liberal offer, “ we 
require for our vestiarium, It is most taste- 
fully studded with nails, and is ornamented 
with two large keys across each other: a 
noble emblem, and redolent of the good old 
times. I was told by the amiable and most 
generous Miss Arabella Gawker, that you 
were ready with a handsome donation to both 
our objects. Allow me to lay both boxes 
before you.” 

“Now, Mr. Platterwipe,” I began; “in the 
first place I think your objects very con- 
temptible; if it were any purpose of real 
charity” — 

“Exactly what I thought possible!” inter- 
rupted the landlord ; “and I have therefore 
brought in from the hall our box for ‘ Parish 
Casualties,’ and the box for the ‘ Poultice As- 
sociation.’ ” 

“T was in hopes, sir, you were not a mere 
heathen,” said Mr. Platterwipe, taking the 
tin cases indignantly under his arms ; “ but I 
find I was mistaken. I will expose your lati- 
tudinarian principles at Mr. Mudd’s, this 
evening, and open the eyes of the Miss 
Boltons, who saw you at the lecture to-day, 
to your true character.” 

I didn’t want a quarrel to break out at 
Mr. Mudd’s ; I didn’t want the Miss Boltons 
to think me either a heathen or a miser—so I 
laid a sovereign on the table, and said— 
“ Gentlemen, here are five shillings a-piece to 
the boxes you have brought to my notice. I 
desire after this to have no applications of the 
kind, for I must tell you that the charity of a 
man who is robbed of his dishes and _ pillaged 
of his money, is very easily exhausted.” 

“T hesitate to soos # donation so grudg- 
ingly offered,” said Mr. Platterwipe, “and 
will consider whether it would not be better 
to apply it to the secular uses of the parish, 
and spend the half-sovereign in the purchase 
of a scraper for my front door. Meanwhile, I 
take my leave, and to-morrow, under more 
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mirthful cireumstances, shall be happy to offer 

|you a bat in the cricket-field, and dine jollily 
| with you here after the game. I am very 
much addicted to feasts, and keep them to 
the utmost of my power.” 

“This abominable inn is better adapted for 
the other anniversaries,” I said, “and I dare 
say the wine is as intolerable as the food. 
Bring me a bottle of Port, Mr. Smith, and 
don’t let any more visitors in.” 

“Governor,” said a voice at the door, 
when I had taken my first sip, and was 
making a hideous countenance, for the 
liquid was by no means Port wine, but a 
good deal of soot dissolved in a little gin— 
“ Governor—” 

“Hallo!” Iturned round, and saw Charles 
Hammersmith holding on by the door-handle, 
as if afraid to come into the room. 

“You're angry, governor; I knew you 
would be.” 

“How can I help it? Hungry, thirsty, 
robbed!” 

“ And hopelessly in love. I 
pity you.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“The great Arabella. She says she has 
rejected you. Platterwipe says you look in 
despair.” 

“No wonder. What brought you here ?” 

“The same that brought you—love.” 

“For Arabella?” 

“No. Didu’t you see Mary Bolton at the 
lecture? She saw you. I knew you from 
her description. She drew you to the life— 
handsome features, brilliant eyes, intelligent 
glances, and portly figure. It was impossible 
to mistake you.” 

“A very charming girl ; in fact, so is her 
sister. I observed them all the time of lecture. 
Tell me all about it.” 

“ Oh, there isn’t much to tell. After I left 
college I met her when she was on a visit to 
Brighton ; followed her here ; entered myself 
as pupil to Mr. Slockum ; subscribed to all 
the charities ; admired all the great people, 
and with your aid, my dear old godfather” — 

“Oh, you want a tip, do you? How 
much ?” 

“Nothing. You forget I am_ four-and- 
twenty, and asquirein Sussex. All you have 
to do is to occupy the attention of the party 
at Mr. Mudd’s, this evening ; leave the rest 
tome. Weare off to Gretna Green.” 

“Can’t you wait for banns ?” 

“Impossible! Old Mudd is a regular 
donkey, and is her guardian, till she is 
twenty-one. She is now nineteen. He 
swears she has a vocation for celibacy: she 
doesn’t think she has. Mudd wants to keep 
all her money—twenty-five thousand pounds 
—and to make Georgiana, the younger sister, 
marry Mr. Platterwipe. Now, will you 
help ?” 

“Won't I? Why does Smith keep such 
poisonous stuff as this? I should like to 
drink success to the scheme.” 


Hard case. 
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“Mudd has excellent wine, and generally 
fills his three-bottle decanter. There’s a dear, 
jolly, kind old governor! Mary was quite 
struck with your appearance. Don’t say 
anything of our meeting. The party begins 
at eight. We are strangers.” 

“Mum!” Oh, delightful! Here was an 
opportunity of revenging myself on these 
Ishmaelites of the Desert—-whose hands were 
against every man’s pocket—and a means of 
letting a little of the light of the present day 
into the very head-quarters of the dark ages. 
Gretna Green and the Butts seemed as 
entirely opposed to each other as Queen 
Anne and the Polka. A runaway match 
would be as wonderful an incident among the 
Slockums and Bangles and Budds, as a drum 
in a Quaker’s meeting. So, full of mischief, 
and of nothing else—for it was the most 
inhospitable place I ever heard of—I found 
my way at eight o’clock to Oporto Hall, where 
I was kindly received by Mr. Mudd and his 
family. I was pleased to see various specimens 
of his inventive powers on the side table, and 
all filled with wine. The ingenuity of the 
thing was immense, By the excessive wide- 
ness at the bottom, a couple of bottles filled 
up, apparently, no space at all ; and as to any 
visible diminution, it was impossible to 
observe it after any amount of bumpers. I 
wonder it isn’t universally adopted in lodgings, 
where there are landladies of a prying a. 
sition. I was led up to admire the shape of 
the decanters; I was invited to feel their 
weight ; and lastly, to taste the contents. 
When I was in the act of filling out a glass, to 
which I regretted to perceive the same prin- 
ciple had not been applied, a sharp-eyed, 


herself—pushed under my elbow another of 
the inevitable boxes, and squeaked in a very 
disagreeable manner, that it was always 
expected “that spectators of the decanters 
should subscribe to the Aboriginal Drawers ;” 
there were two compartments, and over one 
was written “flannel,” and over the other 
“ cotton.” 

“ Another invention of Mr. Mudd?” I in- 
quired ; “our ordinary chests ought certainly 
to be improved.” 

“Oh, no!” said the shrill woman again, 
“these are funds for the supply of under 
apparel to the natives. Cotton for the South 
Sea, flannel for the ee 

“ Are there any for the English ?” I asked. 

“They are a highly civilised people,” re- 
plied the lady, contemptuously, “and can 
supply themselves. Our minimum is half-a- 
crown ; no limit on the other side.” 

I perceived that these people, though there 
was no sign over their door, kept a public- 
house like the rest of their neighbours, where 
the charges were by no means moderate or 
the attendance good. I calculated that I 
might perhaps drink to the amount of five 
shillings, and deposited half-a-crown in each 
of the compartments. I don’t think the gift 
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made any sensation. Mrs. Mudd had evidently 
expected a larger contribution, and Mr. Mudd 
put the stopper into the decanter. I gloried 
In the punishment I was about to inflict on 
the ruftian; and half reconciled myself to my 
unsatiated thirst by dwelling on the luxury 
of my revenge. The Misses Bolton came in. 
Both very pretty: the elder, beautiful ; and 
she, unobserved, gave me a look of intelli- 
gence which strengthened me in my good 
resolution. Then Arabella came in, supporting 
on her arm an old woman who was very 
lame, and was dressed like a Quaker. 

“Oh, he is so full of impulse!” cried 
Arabella, leading her companion up to where 
I stood ; “he will be enraptured to be in- 
troduced to Biddy Budd. This is Miss 
Wormer, the authoress of the charming works 
I told you of. She is the greatest writer of 
the present day, and I have brought all her 
books with me. They are in the hall, and 
you must positively read them.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure, I am sure.” 

“ And instruction, too. Oh, instruction is 
her forte! isn’t it, Miss Wormer ? Such pretty 
morals she draws, and so cheap. The whole 
series is sold for a pound; and the extra 
profits go to a charity, and that’s the reason 
we are sure of your support.” 

“My young friend is very enthusiastic,” 
said Miss Budd, “and her warmth of friend- 
ship is embarrassing to the sensitive mind. 
But she is harmless in the midst of all her 
brilliancy. She is like one of those fire-flies 
which pursue their peaceful flight, illuminating 
whatever they touch upon, but never pro- 
ducing a conflagration.” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful ! 


Don’t you feel how 
sharp-nosed, sharp-voiced woman—Mrs. Mudd |beautiful that is?” cried Miss Arabella, 


turning her eyes to the ceiling. “I feel 
really as I were a fly. Don’t you think it’s a 
charming description of easy motion ; I never 
felt so satisfied with being a little thing 
before.” 

“Nay, are not we all flies, more or less?” 
pursued the authoress, “we buzz and bustle 
through our little busy day; perch upon 
lofty elevations and thread the fantastic 
mazes of our short éxistence ; but, alas! we 
are but gad-flies and blue-bottles, after all!” 

“ That’s the moral,” said Arabella. “Oh, 
she’s so great in finding morals ; her books 
are full of them. You'll buy them, won’t 
you, for my sake ?—I’m sure you will!” 
And so saying, she disappeared for a moment, 
and came back with a basket filled with small 
pamphlets, all stitched in blue wrappers and 
bearing on each in gold letters, “Biddy 
Budd’s Basket of Nuts and Notions.” “They 
are all delightful, so you must really have 
them all; but the last is the dearest little 
story I ever read—there it is—‘ Chrystal 
Cruets for Crocodile’s Tears’—a charming 
name, so immensely pious and very severe.” 

“Tf you will allow me,” I said, “to study 
them all at leisure, I hope to be greatly 
benefited” — 








“ Price one 

“ Here it is. 

She clutched the coin as if she had been in 
aden of thieves, and put it into her private 
purse without a single look towards the dis- 
appointed authoress. I buttoned up my 
pockets with a firm determination to be 
swindled no more, and turned with a discon- 
tented visage from Miss Arabella and her 
friend ; and to my disgust heard Charles 
Hammersmith, who had meanwhile come into 
the room with all the parish, inviting Mr. 
Slockum to read them a few passages from 
his essay on “ Possible things which did not 
happen, and their probable bearing on the 
history of the world.” 

Were we to have no supper—no wine ? 
Where were the sandwiches? Was Arabella 
to be perpetually at my elbow, introducing 
me to multitudes of people as her friend ? 
And finally, was I to be placed between 
Arabella and her mother—a wretched old 
woman, who had been wheeled up in one of 
Mr. Bangles’s three-wheeled chairs—and to 
listen for some hours perhaps to the drivel 
of the miserable impostor Slockum? And 
how, in all this, was I assisting Charles and 
Mary Bolton? for there they sat, the two 
most attentive listeners to the drawling 
orator, who began by a disquisition on our 


pound” — 
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probable condition if the world had never | 


been created. 

As I did not take much interest in what 
might have been my situation under the cir- 
cumstances, I applied my thoughts to the best 
method of getting the young people off without 
being observed and pursued. I reviewed all 
the novels I had read, and plays I had seen ; 
and though there was an elopement in most 
of them, it had not occurred exactly in the 
same circumstances as those in which we were 
placed. At last, I fixed on what struck me 
to be a novelty, and I resolved to run off with 
the girl myself, giving notice to Charles to 
join us at the railway station in time for the 
northern train, I took an opportunity of 
communicating my plan to Charles while Mr. 
(ueeker was describing his visit to London— 
the only one he had ever ventured—at the 
time of George the Fourth’s coronation, and 
requested him to have a carriage from the 
hotel at the door at ten o’clock, and to let 
Miss Bolton know the arrangement. Having 
made up my mind, I entered into the amuse- 
ments which were going on. They were 
certainly not very lively, but, by a curious 
coincidence, they constantly ended in a con- 
tribution to the poor-box. If we played at 
“What is it like?” a failure to answer was 
punished by a fine ofa sixpence to the Surplice- 
Embroidery Fund, and they had actually 
carried their system of levying contributions 
so far, that once or twice I found myself 
depositing pieces of coin in a case with a slit 
in it, which had been set a-going for the 
repair of the parish roads. The eyes of Miss 
Arabella were fixed on all my movements, 
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and glowed with fiercer curiosity when 
she saw me say a few words to Charles 
Hammersmith. 

She spoke to me in a sharp, inquisitive 
manner as if I had been in the witness-box 
of the Old Bailey. She spoke to the Miss 
Boltons as if they were on the rack. She 
hopped hither and thither, and could make 
nothing of it. She whispered to Biddy Budd, 
who answered her by a quotation from Cicero, 
I suppose, for Arabella evidently did not un- 
derstand what she said. She then communi- 
cated with Mr. Slockum, who did not even 
try to comprehend her, for he knew it would 
have occupied his faculties a week to have 
picked up an idea; and finally committing 
me, with an intelligent wink to her mother, 
to the guardianship of that lynx-eyed old 
woman, she left the room. So much the 
better. We were now able to carry on our 
plans without the observation ofa person who 
was evidently, by animal magnetism or other- 
wise, ina fair way of discovering what we 
were at. At last it was on the stroke of ten. 
The night was pitchy dark. I proposed a 
game which required the principal agent in it 
to go out of the room, while the rest devised 
a question for him to answer. Mary Bolton 
had a headache, and went up stairs to bed. 
She was to bring down her carpet-bag, and 
slip into the carriage at the gate. I was to go 
out to answer the question ; Charles on my 
non-appearance was to come out to discover 
the cause of my delay. Everything was 
excellently planned and succeeded to a 
miracle. The game was to be a proverb. 
They fixed on “ Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.” The first part of the proverb I was 
actively engaged in bringing to bear. Having 
slipped noiselessly through the hall, down the 
avenue, and into the carriage that was waiting 
as we had ordered, away we went in a 
hush of expectation and success; and it was 
only when we had gone about a mile, over 
the roughest roads, or in the most uneasy 
vehicle I ever encountered, that I ventured to 
say, 

“ Well, my dear, I never thought I shouid 
live to be the hero of a Gretna Green ad- 
venture.” 

There was no answer; but a sob which 
shook the poor girl’s bosom made itself 
audible oui the rumbling of the carriage. 
I felt I had been wrong in speaking so care- 
lessly on such an agitating occasion, so I took 
hold of her hand, and bade her be of good 
cheer. The tyranny of her idiotic old 
guardian, and the insupportable dulness of 
the neighbours would be an ample excuse for 
the step she took. There was no danger of 
our being overtaken, though I confessed the 
suspicions of that frightful old maid, Miss 
Arabella, were strongly excited, and I feared 
she already suspected our design. 

“Doesn’t she?” cried my companion, 
banishing her sobs, and in the identical 
shrill and frightful tones of Miss Arabella 
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herself. “ Yes, you false, deceitful man, I do 
suspect your designs. You are going to 
desert me for some one else, and what am 
Ito do? Ruined in character and reputation, 
what will mamma say to me? I will hold 
you to your promise. You shall not get off 
after such marked attentions, and being 
invited to Mr. Mudd’s as my accepted lover. 
Driver, stop !” 

As if in obedience to her command, the 
ricketty machine in which we were nearly 
shaken to a jelly, after a convulsive sort of 
shudder, gave a stagger forward and fell 
heavily on its side. In a moment the feet of 
the active Miss Arabella were planted on my 
shoulder, and with a spring that would have 
done honour to Columbine in a pantomime, 
she got out of the window and left me to 
follow her if I could. I was in no hurry to 
do so. The wreck lay motionless on the road, 
and I resolved to wait patiently for assistance. 
The driver, who took matters so coolly that 
it was evident he was used to adventures of 
the sort, came at last to my aid. 

“Tt’s all along of that ’ere Bangles’ wheel 
which master he puts on his carriage. It 
always twists round ander the pole, and 
upsets us as sure as winking.” 

“ Mr. Bangles is—like the rest of the fools 
in the Butts—an atrocious impostor,” I 
answered. “They are a set of thieves and 
extortioners, and I wish they were all sent to 
the treadmill as obtainers of money under 
false pretences.” 

These, and fifty other growls expressed my 
unbiassed sentiments as I was slowly drawn 
through the door, like a gigantic periwinkle 
out of its shell. While I was resting myself 
on the flat side of the carriage, wondering 
how I was to get off between the wheels, a 
light flashed upon us from the lamps of a 
carriage that came along at an immense pace. 
For an instant the light rested on me, and 
I saw the face of Charles Hammersmith 
radiant with joy, while farther in was 
—_ Mary Bolton blushing and smiling 

er best. 

“Hallo!” I cried, “help me down, there’s 
a good fellow!” He pulled up in a moment, 
jumped out of the carriage, handed me to the 

ound, discovered my portmanteau, and in 
oe time than it takes to write these lines, 
I was delivered from my lofty eminence, and 
snugly ensconced beside the bride. Twelve 
hours after that I gave her away at Gretna 
Hall, and in about a week afterwards when 
I was staying at the inn at Keswick, I read 
the first of a long succession of advertise- 
ments, which has enriched the Times ever 
since, requesting the gentleman who visited 
the Butts in June last to return to his dis- 
consolate Arabella, or legal proceedings will 
be taken against him the moment his name 
and address can be discovered. The reader 
will therefore see the necessity of considering 
this communication strictly confidential ; and 
if he has any regard for his pocket, any 
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horror of stupidity, any disgust at vanity 
and presumption, he will take very good care 
never to tap the Butts, as I did. 
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Tue people of Geneva are remarkable for 
their longevity ; and as it so happens that in 
that town deaths have been registered since the 
year 1549, and marriages and baptisms since 
1550 there exist ample materials for any gen- 
tleman who has a genius for statistics. Such 
a gentleman was M. Edouard Mallet, whose 
historical and statistical inquiries respecting 
the population of Geneva, from 1549 to 1833, 
have recently been transferred, in a condensed 
form from the Annales dHygidne Publique 
to the journal of our own Statistical Society. 
Since these inquiries yield some interesting 
and amusing facts of general significance, we 
shall endeavour to extract a little of their 
juice. Statistics, we know, are not usually 
juicy in their character, but are to be reckoned 
among the dry fruits which overhang the 
walks of knowledge ; and where it so happens 
that they were originally mellow and refresh- 
ing in their character, it is unhappily the 
custom to present them to us cut and dried. 

Our own faith in armies of Arabic nume- 
rals is not implicit ; if the hosts be not under 
the guidance of a vigilant, quick-witted 
general, if they be marshalled carelessly at 
the command of a man who trusts his cause 
the Arabs only tread on 
and make unhappy figures 
of themselves, In M. Mallet we confess our 
faith to be circumscribed. He does, indeed, 
march at the head of a formidable array of 
columns, but his regiments are not united 
among themselves; and, when a point is 
gained by one troop now and then, another 
will come down upon it, and completely turn 
the tables. We shall not meddle, however, 
with dissensions. We would observe, also, that, 
curious as it might be to compare the figures 
of Geneva with the London figures, we abstain 
from doing so, because the shaping is con- 
trived with skill so different, by different 
people, that we shall not get much by the com- 
parison. For example, we are told, that in 
1837 Geneva contained nearly twenty-two 
inhabitants to every house. Here we suspect 
some error, if we are correctly told that in 
London the average number of inmates to a 
house is between seven and eight. The ave- 
rage mortality of London is of course greatly 
altered, to the apparent advantage of the 
town, by the immigration of much youth and 
health, which finds its way to the metropolis 
in search of fortune ; and by the emigration 
in large numbers—of the sick for health, of 
the unfortunate for a less crowded arena, and 
of the prosperous for enjoyment after their 
labour done. Innumerable considerations of 


to numbers oe 
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a character like this ought to attend, but very 
rarely do attend, deductions drawn from facts 
merely numerical. . Every fact in numbers has 
its value as an element in truth, but there is 
scarcely one table in ten which contains much 
more than one step in ten towards the fact at 
which it helps one to arrive. Statistics are 
a finger-post to truth, but, sitting on the 
finger-post which points to it, is not the way 
to reach our destination. 

The facts which we shall draw from M. 
Mallet’s calculations will be only suchas are 
of the simplest character: comparison in the 
same town of one time with another, not year 
by year, but half-century with half-century, 
plain countings of heads on sundry matters 
—from all which we shall avoid inferring any- 
thing that is not obvious and simple. For 
example; in the year 1700 there were about 
seventeen thousand people dwelling in Geneva; 
in 1834 there were twenty-seven thousand ; 
so we may safely conclude that the population 
has increased. Going upon this very safe 
kind of ground, let us look now, first, for a 
few facts concerning marriages. 

The majority of marriages of course are 
those which take place between bachelors 
and spinsters. Out of a hundred pairs who 
knot themselves together, eighty-one or eighty- 
two are bachelor and spinster ; about four are 
bachelors who marry widows, so that caution 
is extremely prevalent; only two pairs are 
widowers and widows, but twelve or thirteen 
widowers take to themselves a second spinster. 
In fact, research proves that in Geneva, and 
perhaps everywhere, either Uncle Toby is 
right in his opinion of widows—but his caution 
to the world is needless, their allurements 
are avoided—or that gentleman had been 
misled by the exceptional nature of his own 
experience. Out of the whole number of 
matriages, the second marriages of men were 
one in seven, the second marriages of women 
only one in seventeen. With a ludicrous 
determination to be scientific, over which not 
a few learned men keep him in countenance, 
M. Mallet searches his Greek lexicon, and 
calls the desire to marry again, from Greek 
words signifying “again” and “marry,” the 
Palingamic Force! The Palingamic Force, 
therefore, is weak in widows, strong in 
widowers; unless the Gamic ‘force—the im- 
pulse to get married—spends itself onspinsters, 
and the widows’ hands remain free through 
the paucity of applicants. 

In contrast to the Palingamic, we must put 
a Misogamic force. When Geneva was sub- 

ject to the laws of France, divorces were 
easily obtained, and that common consequence 
of marriage known to wives and husbands as 
repentance, was carried to the extreme point 
of divorce, as often as once in every seven or 
eight marriages. But since divorces have 
been made less easy, only one couple in forty- 
eight have had the good fortune to obtain one. 
The average period during which pairs re- 
mained together before they divorced was 
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twelve years. One couple, as an extreme 
case, separated in three years, and another 
couple parted after they had lived thirty-two 
years together. 

The average age at which they marry in 

Geneva is, for men, twenty-nine ; for women, 
twenty-seven : in such marriages the chances 
are as eleven to nineteen in favour of the 
wife’s surviving. The consequent numerical 
preponderance of widows over widowers, 
renders still more remarkable their want of 
Palingamic Force. The average age of 
marriage being, however, as we have said, it 
is still a fact that in Geneva thirty spinsters 
in a hundred marry husbands younger than 
themselves. This is attributed to the thrifty 
habit which retains women in domestic 
service unmarried, until they have laid by 
money to assist their future household. Each 
household is blessed, on an average, with 
about three children; the average family 
used to be five in the old days of dirt, and 
sickness, and mortality. It is a curious fact 
in nature, that as health and strength in- 
creases, and early dying has become less 
common in a community, the number of 
births will decrease. The multitude of children 
born among the wretched, illustrate one of 
those mysterious and admirable laws of 
nature founded for the maintenance and pre- 
servation of our race, if it indeed be true, as 
most writers affirm, and the statistics of 
Geneva certainly assert, that where the drain 
of life is greater, new creatures are more 
rapidly supplied. 

The old days of dirt and squalor, called the 
good old times, are illustrated charmingly by 
these Geneva tables. The registers of births, 
and deaths, and population, in Geneva, were 
established, as we said, so early as the six- 
teenth century. We enjoy, therefore, in this 
instance, the peculiar power of making strict 
and literal comparison between century. and 
century in one and the same town. ‘The 
averages now to be given are struck upon 
periods of fifty and a hundred years, and 
therefore may be trusted fairly. Now let us 
observe. 

At Geneva, out of every hundred people 
born, there died, during the first year of 
infancy, in the sixteenth century, twenty- 
five ; in the seventeenth, twenty-four; in the 
eighteenth, twenty ; and there die now in our 
own century, fifteen. Within the second year 
of life, there died out of a hundred children, in 
the sixteenth century, nine; in the seven- 
teenth, seven; in the eighteenth, five; and 
now in the nineteenth, there die four. 
Between the ages of three and fifteen, the 
gain of life by children in the nineteenth, as 
compared with the sixteenth century, is in 
the proportion of three to one. Between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five, the odds 
against the good old times are two to one; 
from twenty-six to forty, they are three to 
one; from forty-one to fifty, two to one. 
Infancy excepted, the high rates of death in 
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among people aged between fifty and eighty. 
These were the lusty men, from whom we 
are said to be degenerated. The advantage 
gained over the nineteenth by the sixteenth 
century, was this: that if a man or woman 
scraped on through filth and epidemics and 
exposure to the age of seventy, he or she 
must have been very strong, and therefore 
was more likely to wear, and did wear, 
through another twenty years, more fre- 
quently than is done among the men of 
seventy in our day, who are men not pecu- 
liarly strong, not picked veterans. In the 
old days, it is even partly true that the men 
who lived were more robust than we are, 
because now delicate health is not sure 
death ; but then few who were weak escaped 
an early death, as the high rate of mortality 
in youth and childhood, and the low rate 
of mortality after the age of forty, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, very well 
testify. 

For the abrupt and sudden diminution of 
death among very young children, in the 
nineteenth century, we are indebted toJenner’s 
discovery of vaccination. Twenty-five in 
twenty-six deaths, by small-pox, occur during 
the first ten years, The gain in the nineteenth 
century, of children under ten years old, as 
compared with the century preceding, is (ac- 
cording to the Geneva tables), that where 
thirty-nine in a hundred used to be the 
number of such children dying, there die now 
but twenty-eight. A large proportion of this 
gain is, as we have said, due to a single 
medical discovery. 

The average duration of life in Geneva, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was twenty- 
one years and twomonths ; in the seventeenth 
century, it was twenty-five years and eight 
months. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the average length of life had risen 
to thirty-two years and seven months; while, 
in the next half century, improvement still 
continuing, the average of life was thirty-four 
years and six months. Between 1801 and 
1813, the average still rose, and had become 
thirty-eight years and six months. Between 
1814 and 1833, the average length of life 
became nearly forty-one years. Here the 
tables stop; but there can be no doubt that 
the improvement has continued. Thus we 
see that by the amendment in house, food, 
and habits, made during the last three cen- 
turies, the average duration of life has become 
absolutely doubled. What shall we think 
now of the 

“ ancient uncorrupted times, 

When tyrant custom had not shackled Man, 

But free to follow Nature was the mode.” 


Is it not by following the teaching of our 
human nature, and by studying the ways of 
Nature as she works without us, that we 
have been led on, century by century, and 
still are working on to better, higher things ? 


Geneva are now—as they ought to be— 
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Free to follow Nature zs the mode ; and tied 
to stand fast by those ancient times would be 
the sorest shackle which a “tyrant custom” 
could impose on Man. 
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Ir any friend of ours be sad and sorry, and 
desire to improve the occasion by solemn 
meditation on human life amidst vast rural 
solitudes, we advise him to take a journey 
by the Caledonian Railway, from Carlisle to 
Edinburgh. We have seen no tracts so 
unpeopled since we emerged from the deserts 
of Arabia. The banks of the Nile in Nubia, 
the valleys of the Lebanon, the plain of 
Damascus, are populous in comparison. There 
is something very striking in being carried, 
easily and rapidly, through that great district 
of green hills, almost bare of trees, and quite 
bare of houses for miles together. There is 
something striking in seeing wide tracts of 
oats, barley, and turnips spreading in the 
levels, without discovering who can have 
sown them, or who in the world is to reap 
them. Here and there the angle of a house- 
roof peeps out from behind the profile of a 
hill. Now and then, when there is a lon 
vista into the mountains, a small dark islan 
is to be seen, far away amidst the ocean of 
green—an oasis in this verdant desert, in 
which are collected the little kirk and manse, 
a farmstead, and half-a-dozen cottages, under 
the cover of'as many trees. Where people are 
seen at work, awaiting the ripening of their 
barley and oats, it is a rather piteous kind of 
work. There is hay in nooks, and on any strip 
otherwise useless ; and such hay !—over-ripe, 
long ago, yet never mellowed by true ripening 
—with sour water standing in among the 
clumps, and so many weeds, that the grass- 
part can hardly be seen. In some of these 
dank and dreary encicesures (one wonders 
why they were ever enclosed), three or four 
men are mowing (one wonders why in the 
world they mow) their bog hay, rushes, and 
ragwort, and all together, and tie up the crop 
in sheaves, and set up the sheaves in shocks— 
just as if they were the finest wheat grown in 
the Lincolnshire beds. On the top of the 
railway banks stand large cocks of this hay, 
which looks like damp straw. The stranger 
wonders what species of animal is to eat it. 
If he inquire, he is told that it is a welcome 
and needful resource for the sheep, in time of 
snow-drifts. One is glad that the sheep have 
something betterto eat now. There they are, 
clean from a late shearing, scattered over the 
brown and purple fells, or thrusting them- 
selves into any hand’s breadth of shade that 
may be afforded by a broken sand-bank, or 
any little quarry on the hill-side. There are 
patches of vivid green among the purple 
heather, where ewes and lambs are browsing 
tranquilly to-day, without a thought of the 
snow-drifts which, six months hence, will 
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doom them to emaciation on the coarse 
fodder which is in preparation for them 
below. Here and there, a few cattle are seen, 
and a young horse, in some distant field, may 
fling up his heels at the train. A group of 
bare-headed and bare-footed children may be 
at play on some tiny bridge over a pretence 
of a burn or rivulet, and a hen and her 
chickens may scratch up the sand below in 
defiance of the intrusion of the strangers 
from the south, with their steam and their 
noise. But this is nearly all that is seen, 
between station and station, unless where the 
hills have been laid open for stone, slate, 
or ore. 

The most obvious thought suggested by this 
scene—so strange in our busy islands—is, 
that it will not long be to be seen. If our 
capitalists and labourers are emigrating to 
new lands for the sake of more space, a 
district of this extent will not remain so 
scantily peopled. Along the railway, at least, 


there will be a fringe of producers and_| 


traffickers, who will essentially alter the 
character ofthe landscape. The next conside- 
ration which will occur to most people is, that 
they here see—what is not a very common 
thing to see—a large district which must be, 
in the main, very much like what it was 
hundreds or thousands of years ago. One of 
the-railway stations is at Abington, a rather 
pretty hamlet, with one or’two good houses 
near ; and more wood, more cultivation, a 


more modern aspect than many of the stations 


before and after it. From this place, a valley 
runs up among the hills, away from the sound 
of the railway whistle, and of the din of 
human life altogether. In this valley the 


Romans certainly were, once upon a time. | 


A military road of theirs passes near; and 
in, and near this valley, are the tokens of their 
encampment. Whether the valley was wooded 
then and cleared by them, we cannot under- 
take to say, but the probability seems to be, 
that it must have looked to the Roman eye, 
on entering, much as it now looks to the eye 
of any modern foreigner. Its hills, green and 
bare, with metallic indications, showing them- 
selves in places, with heather on the higher 
slopes, and bog in the bottoms—these features 
appear to be about as primitive as any 
natural scenery can well be. That it was 
much like what it now is, midway between 
the Roman period and ours, is known. 

At the time when Edward the Third of 
England was watching his son, the Black 
Prince, winning his spurs, or was trying to 
make his way safely out ofsome very difficult 
and dangerous valleys in France ;—at the 
time when Scotland was mourning her 
David Bruce, a prisoner in the Tower; or, 
perhaps, rejoicing at the sight of him, returned 
on his parole ;—at that time, when the nations 
were so busy with war as not to be able to 
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German, named Bulmer, was looking for 
gold amidst these Scottish hills ; and he came 
into this valley, and found something else 
besides gold. He found Leap; and the fate 
of the valley has been ruled by that dis- 
covery of his, ever since. The valley we 
speak of is that which contains the curious 
village of Leadhills, at its highest end; a 
settlement six miles from Abington, and as 
wild a place as can well be seen in our 
islands. 

Having a fancy to see so odd a place, and 
having heard much, twenty years ago, of the 
intelligence and other good qualities of the in- 
habitants, we recently determined to go. At 
Abington, a carriage was to have met us; 
but there was a mistake about it, and no 
carriage was forthcoming. The morning was 
hot, and the hours were precious; so that 
we were glad to obtain any sort of vehicle 
that would save our strength and our time. 
The vehicle proposed was a cart—such as 
had probably conveyed in its day more pigs 
|and calves than human beings. It was half 
filled with straw, on which was laid a bolster, 
and over the bolster was laid a clean plaid. 
Off we went, under the care of an intelligent 
labourer, whose Scotch dialect was of so mode- 
| rate a character that conversation would have 
| been easy, but for the slow trot of the horse, 
which made our words come out like puffs of 
steam from the engine which had just left us 
|behind. By a gradual ascent, on a good road, 
| we penetrated the recesses of the hills, seeing 
nobody but two men eating oat-cake and 
drinking milk at the mouth of their little 
|quarry, and two women at the cottage 
beside the toll-bar where the carts of coke 
pay toll on their way up tothe mines. During 
| the journey of six miles we saw three trees ; 
one in a field on the upland, looking rather 
| sad, all by itself; and two more down in a 
field at the bottom, marking the spot where 
Bulmer found his gold five hundred years 
ago. A woman, down in the bog, had her 
arms full of what appeared to be rushes ; and 
a solitary man, high up on the steep, was 
cutting heather—no doubt to mend his own 
or some neighbour’s thatch. Grass, and 
groundsel, and hemlock grew to the height 
of a foot along the ridge, and down the sides 
of two or three of the first cottages we saw. 
We inquired why, as slate was quarried 
(under the name of Edge-metal, from the 
layers standing on edge) in this very valley, 
the cottages were so wretchedly roofed. The 
answer was, that there had never been any 
thought of using so good a material as even 
this very poor slate. Without this remark, 
we should have discovered that the people at 
Leadhills were very very poor. 

From far below, we had seen smoke hanging 
about an opening before us. This was from 
the smelting-houses, the driver informed us ; 








look closely after what lay round about them | and the village lay a mile and a half further 
at home—a foreigner was poking about in|on. The road crossed the valley near the 
this valley to see what he could find. A'smelting-houses; and they lay below us on 
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the right—the turbid little stream oozing 
away from the works, and men and boys, 
with hoes, spades, and scrapers, washing the 
soil, on stage below stage, so that what 
escaped from one set of channels might run 
into the one below. It seemed a piece of un- 
necessary toil to place the square tower of 
the smelting-house—the tower whence the 
smoke belched forth—so high up the steep 
and stony breast of the hill. It after- 


wards appeared that nobody had occasion to 


go up there. The smoke was driven, by the 
blast of the furnace, through the interior of 
the hill, to issue forth from that top of 
its chimney which looks like a tower from 
below. 

A succeeding ascent hid from us what we 
were now looking for with some anxiety, as 
our ride had occupied nearly an hour and 
three-quarters, and we had been churned 
enough for one day. The village, we were 
told, was “just behind there,” and there it 
was—the strangest of British villages. The 
valley suddenly opens out into an area of un- 
dulating character, bounded by more distant 
hills. Rows of cottages stand on all available 
platforms, turned in all directions. Many— 
sadly too many—are dismantled and ruinous, 
roofless and grass-grown—the first evidence 
that meets the eye of the mischief wrought 
by the protracted litigation which has half 
ruined a place even so remoteas this. Beside 
one of these ruins may be a roof just fresh 
thatched with heather; and, on the other 
hand, may be a roof bristling with weeds, and 
with grass that swaysin the wind. Scattered 
about, amidst the wild vegetation of the moor- 
land, up and down, turned this way and that, 
are little oblong patches of cabbages, turnips, 
or potatoes. Formerly, in the better days of 
the settlement, the miners were allowed to 
appropriate from the moorland as much as 
they could cultivate with the spade in over- 
hours. This is no longer permitted ; but the 
extent. of ground thus under tillage is nearly 
four hundred acres. 

Glancing over the neighbouring slopes, 
we: saw & man mowing some most un- 
promising grass. Another was coming up 
from a boggy place with an enormous 
bundle of rushes on his head. High up 
on a ridge, a man’s figure was seen, diggin 
peat. Three sheep were within sight, an 
several cows. It was a comfort to see so 
good a supply of cows for the number of 
persons. ‘The number of persons is pre- 
es diminishing, under the curse of the 
itigation before spoken of. 

There are some old books on the shelves 
of the agent’s office, which give the informa- 
tion that in the early half of the last century 
the population at Leadhills amounted to 
upwards of fourteen hundred. Twenty years 
ago, it was about eleven hundred ; it is now 
between eight and nine hundred. Of these, 
one hundred and ten are able-bodied men. 
There are some old men able to do some 
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work, or none. Such as these were formerly 
maintained by their sons; but, under the 
present rate of wages (which average nine 
shillings per week) the reluetance to look to 
the parish for an ultimate support is fast 
diminishing. There isa baker in the place, 
of course, and there are no less than three 
tailors. Some few men are employed in 
blanket-weaving. Here and there we saw 
some old men sitting in the sun, smoking and 
chatting; and one or two were returning 
from their morning’s task, who were stil 
capable, at the age of seventy and upwards, 
of doing some hours’ work in the day at 
washing the ore. But a man who can do 
this at such an age, may be safely supposed 
not to have worked under ground in his 
earlier days. There are no less than from 
eighty to ninety cows in this village—a very 
large proportion for the number of people. 
It is explained by the fact, that the customary 
diet of the population is that which we saw 
the two quarrymen enjoying by the roadside 
—oat-cake and milk. Meat is an almost un- 
known luxury, even in the form of bacon. 
We had not before—nor have we now—a 
high opinion of the wholesomeness of oatmeal 
diet ; but it is certainly the fact, that the 
people of Leadhills, living on a poor soil, in 
the midst of metallic works, at a height of 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six 
feet above the level of the sea, have a remark- 
ably healthy appearance, notwithstanding the 
presence of the fumes of the smelting, and 
the absence of a meat diet. ‘There is a tomb- 
stone in the cemetery, which is shown with 
pride to the stranger, recording as it does 
the death of a man, a miner, who had lived 
one hundred and thirty-seven years. He must 
have been a brave old fellow; for he used to 
go a fishing among the hills, all alone, when 
he was one hundred and twenty years old. 
What a strange meditation must his have 
been, in such a solitude—supposing him to 
have retained his faculties—which he seems 
to have done. As he walked slowly along 
playing his line, as men do in those mountain 
streams, was he tired of life, looking back on a 
succession of generations, with whom he ought, 
in natural course, to have gone to the grave ? 
Did he fearin his heart, as an aged woman once 
did openly, that God had forgotten him? Or 
did it seem to him, as it does to some who 
have outlived all they once knew, a perfectly 
natural thing that they should have died, and 
that he should be there to tell the history of 
their deaths? Did he think of the armies 
that had come that way marching over the 
hills with music and shouts, every man of 
whom had become dust? What did he think 
of the greybeards of the village, getting past 
their work, when he remembered that he had 
dandled some of them as infants after he 
himself had reached threescore years and ten ? 
The everlasting hills, with their inexhaustible 
streams, were the same as ever ; and he pro- 
bably thought himself the same as ever. But, 
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what a mere procession he must have con- 
sidered all the rest of human life ;—a proces- 
sion of companies—now a set of proprietors of 
the mines, and a chaplain, and an Earl ot 
Hopetoun, and a population of grandparents, 
working men and wemen, and children ; and 
presentl: , another set of proprietors, another 
chaplain, another Earl of Hopetoun, another 
population of old, middle-aged, and young ; 
and he, at first walking with them in the 
procession, but long ago standing by to see 
them pass, as naturally as if it was his 
business to observe them, and theirs to pass 
on towards their graves. 

Perhaps it was all less striking to him than 
to us; the grass, and the rocks, and the sky, 
being what he had already known them, and 
the fish leaping to his bait as they had done 
in his youth. One day, when he was one 
hundred and twenty years old, the snows 
came upon him when he was up in the hills, 
and blocked up his way on every side. He 
gave himself up for lost. Perhaps he felt it 
hard to be thus cut off untimely, instead of 
dying in his bed. He stuck his fishing-rod 
upright in the snow, and made another 
struggle for life. He struggled through to a 
place where he was found. When he had 
recovered, he went back, plucked his rod out 
of the snow, and returned to begin his new 
lease of seventeen years of life. To us, all 
this seems very sad and fearful. We feel that 
we had rather die to-night, than run the risk 
of living so long ; but, we may have found, in 
the course of our lives, that some things 
which we would rather have died than 
encounter, have turned out very endurable, 
after all; and so may this John Taylor, of 


the Leadhills, have found it with his burden | 


of years. There must be some who remember 
John Taylor ; for he died about seventy 
years ago. And he must have remembered 
something of the trouble in Scotland, when 
Charles the First afflicted the church, and 
went to war with his Scottish subjects. He 
must have heard of the fearful death of that 
king ; and of the pious soldier who ruled in 
his place, without the name of king. Strange 
rumours of the Fire of London and of the 
great Plague must have floated up to the 
head of his valley when he was a well-grown 
young man. And what a succession of 
sovereigns—Stuarts, William of Orange, Anne 
of Denmark, and one, two, three Georges— 
George the Third having become a familiar 
king when the old man stuck his rod in the 
snow, and thought he was going to be cut off 
by an accident! It is almost bewildering, 
so we will see what younger people are 
about. 

Old as he lived to be, John Taylor had 
been a miner—had worked under ground. 
In his day, as now, the gallows-like apparatus 
erected over the shafts of the mines stood up 
ren the sky, on a ridge here, on the summit 
of a knoll there. Down the ladders he went, 
fathoms deep, to a resting place; and then, 
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turning aside a little, down many more—ten 
times as many—to where he had to work six 
hours a day, hewing away at the vein of ore, 
sending up the rubbish, sending up the ore, 
toiling in darkness, heat, damp, and often 
up to the knees in the turbid water of the 
mine. 

The men work, as in Cornwall, on tribute 
—sharing the success or failure of their enter- 
prises with the proprietors. They change 
the name of a mine, quaintly — 1, accord- 
ing to their approbation or displeasure 
towards it. We saw one which had, till 
lately, been called the “ Labour in Vain Vein.” 
After a lucky turn which disclosed new riches 
(more lead with a little gold), it was called 
California, which is its present title—a title, 
by the way, which shows that some tidings 
from the world without reach this secluded 
spot. The residents say, that even fewer 
strangers come now than before the opening 
of the Caledonian Railway ; but, on the other 
hand, we find reason to believe that there has 
been enough of intercourse with the navvies 
of that railway, to work anything but good 
to the habits of the miners, who must be very 
like children in their impressibleness, and in 
the precarious character of the innocence 
which has been maintained in the absence of 
temptation. One other kind of intercourse is 
provided by the annual arrival of Lord Hope- 
toun, or his sporting friends, in August and 
onwards. We saw an elegant moor-hen 
moving tamely on in the heather, not far 
‘from the smelting-houses ; and this game so 
abounds on the hills, that the sportsmen 
come home to dinner at “the Ha’” with 
their thirty or forty brace each. Looking 
round on the very small cabbage patches of 
the miners, remembering their oatmeal diet, 
without even a smell of bacon to their bread, 
pondering also the average of nine shillings a 
week, which leaves so many with only six, 
we inquired whether poaching could, in such 
a wild scene, be kept within bounds. The 
answer was, that poaching is a thing never 
heard of ; and the reason given was, that the 
poacher would forfeit everything, if detected. 
It is wonderful, and must be the result of 
strong compulsion of circumstance, that 
hungering men can see wild creatures flutter- 
ing in the herbage on far spreading moors, 
away from every human eye but their own, 
and can abstain from taking what can hardl 
appear like property, and can never be dead, 
If there is something fine—as there certainly 
is—in the obedience to law, there is some- 
thing mournful, too, in the subservience, so 
customary as to have become a second nature, 
which secures the grouse and the sport to 
the aristocracy, and keeps the labourer, who 
has no sport, within the arbitrary limit of his 
oat bread and milk. 

Perhaps we should not say that the la- 
bourer has no sport, for we heard of a novelty 
in that way having been lately introduced— 
an occasional game at quoits. There is a 
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library, supported by seventy miners, paying | 
two shillings a year each. The works seemed | 


to be chiefly Scotch divinity, with a very few 
voyages, and a volume of narrative, or fiction, 
here and there. What a blessing it would 
be to these people if some kind person would 
send them a good assortment, and a plentiful 
one, of works of fiction! What a new world 
it would open to them during the long snows 
of winter, and in the light evenings of 
summer, when the men are exhausted by 
their hot toil under ground, orat the furnaces ; 
and the women and girls are stooping over 
their “hand-sewing,” and wearing their eyes 
out, ay, even little children, with embroider- 
ing for twelve hours every day ! 

‘his embroidery is done for sale in Glasgow. 
The muslin, ready stamped for working, and 
the cotton are sent from Glasgow, and the 
women have it in hand wherever they go— 
the bit that they are at work upon being 
stretched in a little hoop of wood, to prevent 
its curling and puckering. You see a woman 
standing in her doorway, a child sitting with 
her back against the house-wall (the poor 
back, which, in a growing child, needs not 
this monotonous needlework for twelve hours 
a day to weaken it!) sewing away, at skilled 
work, for what? The dexterous woman 
could once, when such work was at the 
highest, earn a shilling a day. She earned 
that for a little while last year, when the 
Exhibition induced the Glasgow people to 
send a vast quantity of goods to London. 
Now she earns by the same labour, sixpence, 
or at most, sevenpence. Her little girl, 
aged nine, but so small as to look younger, 
earns, by her daily twelve hours’ work, two- 
= halfpenny. On inquiring whether the 
ittle creature has the comfort of laying by 
twopence, or even a penny a week on her 
own behalf, we find that this has never been 
thought of; that there is no opportunity or 
inducement to do it, and thus to the child is 
her whole young life, with its repressed 
activities, devoted to toil, she does not know 
why, nor for what aim. She fulfils her 
destiny, as the French would say. 

There is a school, and there are girls in it 
younger than this little needlewoman. Boys 
and girls looked thoroughly healthy; the 
room was airy, and the master intelligent- 
looking and kind, though his appearance did 
not lessen our impression of the melancholy 
poverty of the place. The members of the 
school have fallen off sadly, more than in 
proportion to the diminished population of 
the place. The average attendance is eighty 
in summer, and one hundred in winter. The 
scholars pay from one shilling and sixpence 
to two shillings and sixpence per quarter ; 
and it is a proof of the value that the parents 
set upon education that, out of a population 
which falls short of nine hundred, earning, 
on an average, nine shillings a week, there 
should be one hundred children paying for 
their schooling at this rate. Some of the 
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oldest boys could show arithmetical exercises 
which justify their hopes of getting to be 
clerks in Glasgow warehouses, and two have 
learned a little Latin—that darling pride of 
the humble Scotch! They think, and talk of 
Allan Ramsay, who was a native of these 
hills ; and somebody has painted outside the 
library something which is called a portrait 
of the poet. Whatever may be the taste 
of the painting, we like the taste of putting 
it there. 

At the very top of the settlement, when 
we have passed all the cottages, and “the 
Ha’,” and the potato patches, and the heaps 
of lead ore, we come to a place which takes 
all strangers by surprise: a charming house, 
embowered in trees, with honeysuckle hang- 
ing about its walls, flowers in its parterres, 
and a respectable kitchen-garden, where the 
boast is that currants can be induced to 
ripen, and that apples have been known to 
form, and grow to a certain size, though not 
toripen. This is the agent's house, and here 
are the offices of the Mining Company. The 
plantation is really wonderful, at such an 
elevation above the sea; and it is a refresh- 
ing sight to the stranger arriving from below. 
There may be seen, growing in a perfect 
thicket, beech, ash, mountain ash, elm, plane, 
and larch, shading grass-plats, and enclosed 
walks, so fresh and green that, on a hot day, 
one might fancy oneself in a meadow-garden, 
near some ample river. In this abode there 
is a carriage, and a servant in livery ;—a 
great sight, no doubt, to the people, who can 
hardly have seen v9 other, except when 
sportsmen come to “the Ha’,” with all their 
apparatus of locomotion and of pleasure. In 
connexion with this abode is the office of the 
Company, where the books are preserved as 
far back as 1736. There may be seen spe- 
cimens of the ores found in the valley ; and, 
among other curiosities, a small phial of 
water, about half-filled with gold from the 
Californian vein before-mentioned. There it 
is, in rough morsels, just like the specimens 
from California and Australia, which may be 
seen everywhere now. ‘The water in the 
phial is to make the gold look brighter ; and, 
for the same purpose, the owner lays it upon 
some dark surface,—as the sleeve of a coat,— 
that strangers may see it to the best ad- 
vantage. Here is only about ten pounds’ 
worth; so there is no fear of the miners 
choosing the wrong casket, out of the three 
that Nature has placed before them. 

Our cart had been dismissed long ago ; and 
we were to return to Abington in the car- 
riage, and driven by the servant in whom the 
worldly splendour of the place is concen- 
trated. We were to stop by the way and see 
the smelting ; and we saw it accordingly. De- 
scending from the successive platforms where 
the bruised ore is washed, till it is almost 
pure dust of lead, we put our heads into the 
noisy vault, where the great water-wheel was 
revolving and lettine fall a drip which filled 
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the place with the sound of mighty splashings. 
The blast of the furnaces roared under our 
feet, and all around about us, every light sub- 
stance, such as coal dust and shreds of peat, 
was blown about like chaff. At the furnace 
were men, enduring the blaze of the red heat 
on this sultryday. They work for five or six 
hours ; but only for five days in the week. 
They were piling up the glowing coals upon 
the bruised and washed ore in its receptacle 
in the furnace ; and from under the front of 
the fire, we saw the molten lead running 
down its little channels into its own reser- 
voir, leaving behind the less heavy dross, 
which was afterwards to be cast out in a heap 
in the yard. The mould for the pig stood 
close by, at a convenient height from the 
floor. 
in the reservoir to make a pig. One man 
ladled out the molten metal into the mould, 
while another skimmed off the ashes and 
scum with two pieces of wood. It was curious 
to see this substance, which looked exactly 
like quicksilver, treated like soup. It was 
curious to see the process of cooling begin 
from the edges, and the film spreading slowly 
towards the centre, till all was solid. It was 
curious to see the pigs set on end against the 
wall, looking light and moveable from their 
lustre, when just out of the mould, and to 
remember that one might as well try to lift 
up the opposite mountain as to move one of 
them unaided. 

It was curious, too, in travelling down the 
valley again, to be more than ever struck with 
its deep solitude. The peat-cutter on the 
ridge, the mower on the slope, the two 
women at the toll-gate, and the two quarry- 
men, were again all whom we saw. The two 
trees below, and the one tree before us, 
seemed more forlorn than before, when we 
remembered what a cluster of people, and 
what a plantation of forest trees we had left 
up in the wilds, No visitor to the Leadhills 
can help speculating on what will become of 
that singular colony ; whether its numbers 
will continue to diminish, and its poverty to 
increase, till the long-standing quarrel shall 
have caused complete ruin all round; or 
whether, by making up matters, the pro- 
prietors will invite prosperity to return. 

hether the whole concern dies out, or the 
other issue is decided upon in time, and the 
ruined cottages are destined to be rebuilt, 
forsaken works resumed, and the people 
cheered with improved eurnings ; it seems that 
the settlement cannot long be any thing like 
the spectacle that it is now. In the one case, 
some wayfarer, exploring his course over the 
hills, may, in another century or two, come 
upon the grass-grown ruins of the abodes and 
labours of athousand people ; he may stumble 
over the weedy grave-stones, and mark a 
household vegetable growing here and there 
among the rushes ; and the yawning jaws of 
the mines may warn him to look well to his 
footing : and, at his next stage, he may in- 
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We waited till there was lead enough | 
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quire for some tradition of what this strange 
| place may be. In the other and better case, 
the seclusion of the settlement cannot, one 
|would think, be preserved. The railway 
whistle has told of the outer world to some 
ears there already. Improved production 
and traffic will bring people up aaa down the 
valley ; and the time may come when the 
inhabitants of Leadhills will talk of the pre- 
sent as of the primitive days of their settle- 
ment, when manners were simple and rude ; 
and, if that time should come, the conimonest 
names of to-day will have taken a saintly 
sound to the ears of descendants, as ancestral 
names are apt to do; and it will be said, that 
| those were privileged travellers who went out 
| of their way to visit Leadhills, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


SHADOWS. 
| THE SHADOW OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 


Wuo is Gonzalves Zarco ? 

It isthe beginning of June: the year 1419. 
Two small vessels are leaving the port of 
Lisbon. The Infant Dom Henry waves his 
hand from the quay, as the commander of the 
little expedition bows profoundly from the 
deck of the leading.ship. That commander 
is Gonzalves Zarco. Let us pursue his shadow 
in companionship with that of Juan de 
Morales, his pilot. 

Where is Teagibres sailing when he trusts 
his ships to the broad bosom of the Atlantic ? 
Where, without the guides of modern navi- 
| gation ? Charts he has none. He has heard 
{that Mareo Polo brought from China to 
Europe the knowledge of an instrument that 
invariably pointed to the North—but he 
doubts. He will hug the landas long as he can. 
The meridian sun and the polar star must 
direct him in his need. His business, is to 
find the Isles of the West, of which ancient 
tradition imperfectly whispers. In 1418, 
Gonzalves was engaged in exploring the 
coasts of Africa. He was shipwrecked ona 
little island, which he will now endeavour 
again to reach. 

The seas are calm ; the days are bright and 
long. If the nights are dark, Gonzalves 
anchors. He is pretty certain of the course. 
In due time he reaches the small island of 
Porto Santo, in which, last year, he left two 
or three of his crew. 

What is this strange relation which soon 
meets the ear of Gonzalves—a relation which 
is to give new ardour to his sagacious courage, 
but which has terrors for his superstitious 
seamen? On the north-east of the isle, there 
appears, at a long distance, a thick darkness— 
a motionless cloud—which hangs over the sea, 
and reaches to the sky. That region of dark- 
ness—is it not the abyss? There, is the 
boundary of this earth ; and beyond, is the 
entrance to the Shades. Sometimes a distant. 
murmur, as of troubled waters, comes across 
the sea. It is the rush of the mournful river 
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of Acheron. Some say, that when the 
Christians fled from the oppression of the 
Moors and Saracens, they found an island of 
refuge in this ocean; and that from that 
time a mysterious cloud covered that island, 
so that no enemy could come near to harm 
them. Who shall dare to pierce that cloud, 
and solve these mysteries ? 

Gonzalves sits on the beach of Porto Santo, 
and looks again and again in the direction of 
that cloud. When the morning sun shines 
bright in the East, the cloud is there. When 
the moon climbs the sky, the cloudy distance 
is still visible. It never changes its place ; 
its form is always the same. Gonzalves will 
take counsel of Juan de Moralés. 

Juan is many years younger than Gonzalves ; 
yet his forehead is wrinkled with cares that 
scarcely belong to the young. He has passed 
his boyhood in captivity in Morocco. He 
has done servile offices up to the period of 
manhood. He has been chained to the oar, 
and rowed his taskmasters through many a 
perilous surf. There is something strange 
and mysterious about him. His messmates 
shun him, for they say he is a Castilian, and 
an enemy to Portugal. He has the Castilian 
steadiness, with more than Castilian reserve. 
Misfortune has not abased him: he carries 
himself as loftily as the proudest of his coun- 
trymen; and yet he is of a fairer complexion 
than those countrymen, and he speaks their 
language with a singular mixture of other 
dialects, and even of other tongues. But that 
may come of his long captivity amongst 
Christian slaves of all lands. Juan is not 
popular: but Gonzalves has unbounded con- 
fidence in his pilot. 

* Juan,” says Gonzalves, “we will wait no 
longer. Hold you still your opinion ?” 

“My belief is ever the same. That 
dark mass, so defined and unchanging, is a 
mountainous land, seen through a constant 
mist.” 

“Yow have the confidence of knowledge, 
rather than of conjecture. Did you ever hear 
speak of such a mountainous land? In that 
— leagues off, must lie the African 

eserts.” 

“T have no knowledge—except my dreams 
be knowledge. I dream of mountains, rising 
from the sea, covered with trees to the very 
summits; of ravines, where rivers come dash- 
ing down out of the mountain mists, and rush 
brightly to the ocean; of a narrow beach 
under the mountains, where the waves break 
wildly, and yet how beautifully !” 

“ Juan! you must have seen such a land !” 

“Oh no! it is a dream—a dream of the 

r ship-boy’s loneliness.” 
Pe We twill ‘ail to-morrow, Juan.” 

“Good.” 

“Say nothing ; but steer us right to the 
cloud.” 

The anchors are weighed in the dawn ofa 
summer morning. A_ brisk breeze soon 
carries them away from Porto Santo, There 
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is a man of importance on board, Francis Al- 
caforado, a squire of Dom Henry’s chamber. 
He is keeping a diary of that voyage—a busy 
inquisitive man.” 

“ Captain, where are you steering ?” 

“To look for the Isles of the West.” 

“But you are sailing towards the dark- 
ness !” 

“T think they lie beyond the darkness.” 

“You are tempting Heaven. See, we are 
in the bosom of a mist. There is no sun in 
the sky. Change your course, Gonzalves.” 

“Sir, I must obey my commission.” 

“Look ! there is something darker still in 
the distance.” 

“T have seen it before—it is land.” 

Juan is at the helm. He steers boldly 
through the mist. It is land. The sun is 
behind that mass of mountains. Juan must 
be cautious; there are rocks in that sea. 
Gonzalves orders out the boats. There is a 
loud murmuring of surf upon a shore not 
very distant. The sun is mounting out of the 
exhalation. The mist is rolling off. There 
are trees on the hills. The boats may near 
the shore. Glory to Saint Lawrence! That 
eastern cape first seen, and now doubled, 
shall be the Cape San Lourengo! All are 
joyful but Juan de Moralés. It is not the 
land of his dreams. The crew gather round 
the pilot—and greet him well. But he is 
silent. 

There is a streamlet gushing down to the 
sea. Gonzalves commands the crew to dis- 
embark. <A priest goes with them. The 
water is blessed. The shore is blessed. The 
commander of the expedition proclaims that 
the mysterious cloud-land is a veritable 
possession of the King of Portugal. 

And now they coast carefully along in their 
boats. They peer into the dark ravines, 
covered with everlasting forests. Again and 
again they land. Are there any inhabitants ? 
Not a trace of human dwelling, not a foot- 
print, not a token that man has ever abided 
here. Birds of bright plumage fly fearlessly 
about them. They come to a point where 
four rivers join in their course to the sea. 
They fill their flasks to carry that sparkling 
water to the banks of the yellow Tagus. They 
bring provisions on shore, and sit down in a 
green valley where gentle waterfalls are 
sparkling around. They penetrate a wood ; 
the rough gales have torn up some trees. 
They elevate one tree, and form a cross ; they 
kneel, and the priest gives his benediction. 
This point is Santa Cruz. They coast on; a 
tongue of land stretchesfar out—a shady 
covert. Suddenly a flight of jays darkens the 
air. This shall be Punta dos Gralhos, the point 
of jays. Further on, another tongue of land is 
covered with cedars, and this, with the Punta 
dos Gralhos, forms a wooded bay. It shall 
be the bay of eedars. Another valley is 
reached, and here Gonzalves makes an at- 
tempt to ascend the high ground: he sees 
enough to satisfy him that what he has 
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discovered is an island. Again Gonzalves leads 
the way in his boat, and reaches an open 
space, where the land is not encumbered with 
the dense growth of timber that has every- 
where else met their view. The sea beach to 
the foot of the mountains is covered with 
fennel, the funcho of the Portuguese. This 
beach shall be called Funchal. 

What has happened to Juan de Moralés ? 
He stirs not—he speaks not. He looks upon 
the sea—he looks up the ravine. Then he 
rushes to gaze upon the islets which the rivers 
of that valley have formed in their perennial 
courses; he smiles, he weeps ; he sees some- 
thing very like the land of his dreams. 

The ships have followed the course of the 
boats ; but at a wide berth from the land. 
They now come into the bay of Funchal, and 
anchor in the river; here will the crew next 
day take in wood and water. They cannot 
have a pleasanter harbour. They will sleep 
in security. The sea is smooth ; the air is 
balmy. The watch is set; and Juan, though 
his duty is ended, is amongst the watchers. 
The ripple of the river seems a familiar sound. | 
He listens, as if he expected some human 
voice to mingle with that murmur of waters. 
The moon rises. The wooded ravine lies 
before him in deep shadow; but here and 
there is a breadth of silvery light. Is that 
the figure of a man moving on the bright 
greensward ? The sea breeze stirs the top- 
most branches of the cedars, and their| 
shadows, Juan, make up the semblance of| 
humanity. 

On the morrow the island is again ex- 
plored. No sign of cultivation—no trace of 
man. In the heart of the mountains there 
are mighty chasms, into which the torrents 
rush, and form gentle rivers. Cedars and 
chesnut trees rise into the foggy summits of 
the highest peaks. Myrtles clothe the pre- 
cipitous declivities. Deep caverns have been 
dug into the sides of the rocks by the untirin 
sea. Hush! there is a noise as of the wend 
ofmen. A multitude of seals rush out from 
that hollow, with a sudden cry, and plunge 
into the waves. That point shall be Camara 
dos Lobos, the cave of seals. The navigation 
becomes more difficult. The surf is more 
dangerous on that rocky coast. Gonzalves 
will return to his ships in the bay of Funchal. 
He is eager to be once more in the Tagus: he 
has brave tidings for Dom Henry. One such 
discovery is enough for a summer. But what 
shall he call this noble island? He takes 
counsel of the squire Alcatorado, who has 
been busy with his tablets incessantly. He 
will write a narrative of this prosperous 
voyage, which shall be deposited in the ar- 
chives of Portugal.* The island shall be 
called Madeiro—the island of Wood. 


* {n 1671 was published, at Paris, “Relation Historique 
de la découverte de l’isle de Madére,” which professes to 
be a translation from a Portuguese book, of which the ma- 
nuscript then existed. An abstract of this French work, 
which is the narrative of Francis Alcaforado has been 
given in a new “Biographie Universelle,” 1352. The 
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It is the summer of 1421, and Gonzalves 
Zarco is again embarking in the port of Lisbon. 

The preparations for this voyage are very 
different from those of the expedition of 1419. 
One ship, of considerable tonnage, is now em- 
ployed. Larfe stores of provisions are taken 
into the hold—raisins, and olives, and casks 
of wine from Xeres and Oporto. There are 
live animals too in considerable numbers— 
sheep and goats, and a few mules, Cuttings 
of the choicest vines, and small plants from 
the orange groves, are carefully stowed, and 
duly watered. There are implements of hus- 
bandry, and artificers’ tools—spades and axes, 
anvils and hammers. Tents are there for 
shelter ; spears and bows for defence. There 
are the nets of the fisherman and of the 
fowler. But, in greater abundance than all, 
packages of clothing. A colony is to be 
founded, 

Gonzalves comes on board with his two 
sons. They carefully inspect a little cabin, 
that is fitted up with unusual luxury. They 
are satisfied—they go on shore. Presently a 
litter appears, borne by four of the crew, who 
tread briskly under their load. Gonzalves 
walks before them. The litter is set down on 
the deck, and a delicate girl is lifted out by 
the sons of Gonzalves, and carried to the 
decorated cabin. She scarcely speaks—she is 
ill and exhausted. The ship is under weigh. 
Juan de Moralés is again at the helm. 

The heat of the day is over. The ship 
has dropped down the Tagus, and passed the 
bar. The distant vesper bell is sounding into 
the quiet evening. Anna Zarco is refreshed, 
and begs to be brought upon deck. A couch 
is made up at the stern. The sick girl speaks 
cheerfully to her father, as she watches the 
stars coming softly out of the blue sky. 
There is a light in the fort of St. Julian, 
which grows fainter and fainter as they sail 
on. Anna has fixed her lustrous eyes on that 
light. Itis the last object that marks her 
native land. It is gone. It mingles with the 
stars. She looks in her father’s face. A 
thought comes across him which forces a tear 
or two, Will Anna ever again see her birth- 
place? Will she reach her new home ? 

The ship’s course is now direct. to Madeiro. 
Every evening the feeble girl is brought upon 
the deck, and lies peacefully there, with her 
thin hand resting in the large rough palm of 
her father’s. She listens with interest as the 
commander talks to his pilot. They talk of 
the beautiful island to which they are sailing, 
of its pleasant climate, its green woods, its 
a streams, They will land at Funchal. 
They will run up their houses on that shel- 
tered beach; their sheep and goats shall 
pasture in the green valley between the 
mountains. They will find clear sunny spots 
on the hill-sides to plant their vines ; they 
will have an orange grove sheltered from the 


French work is stated to be a book of the most extreme 
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north, and will water their plants by channels 
from the river, whose streams will never fail. 
“Quintas ” of olive and maize shall flourish in 
that genial soil. They will have everything 
for comfort soon around them. Gonzalves 
has the command of the island—he will be 
a kind viceroy over few but happy subjects. 

We see the shadow of Gonzalves, after he 
has landed, without storm or pirate to harm 
him during his passage. He has dwelt with 
his sons and his daughter for a short while 
in tents; but a house strong enough to stand 
against the Atlantic gales is soon built ; it 
has abundance of conveniences ; other houses 
are growing up around them. Friends have 
come with Gonzalves to settle with him. An 
ecclesiastic is here to teach and to console. 
Before the equinox the good ship is to return 
to Lisbon with a diminished crew,—and a 
freight of native curiosities for Dom Henry, 
their patron. 

Let us look at the shadow of Juan de 
Morales in this interval of his sea-life. He 
comes on shore daily to assist his captain ; he 
works at the buildings; he cuts timber ; he 
dries the reeds and rushes of the water- 
courses for a ready thatch. Juan is handy ; 
and seems to have an almost instinctive 
knowledge of the sweetest pastures for the 
sheep and the best soil for the corn and 
olives. But Juan has a gentler task to per- 
form. Anna Zarco is grown strong enough 
to take exercise. Juan daily leads tee mule 
up into the shady hills, or along the margin 
of the sea. Sometimes, when there is not a 
cloud in the sky, and there is a gentle ere 
in the bay, Juan strews sweet rushes in his 
boat, on which Anna placidly lies, breathing 
the soft air with a sense of delight that is the 
herald of renovated health. Juan, then, tells 
her the seamens’ stories of storm and wreck ; 
of pirates who lie in wait for the defenceless 
merchant-ship—the enemies of all nations ; 
of Moors, who, in their hatred of Christian 
people,.fiercely attack every vessel that comes 
near their inhospitable coasts, and carry their 
crews to a life-long slavery. Juan tells her, 
too, of distant om for in his own captivity 
he has gathered much knowledge from other 
captives—of England, especially, and its great 
King Edward, and his wars in France. Of 
England Juan delights to talk; and when 
Anna asks him of his own life, before he was 
in slavery at Fez, he has a confused story, with 
something English in his recollections, which 
makes her think that he is not a Castilian, 
as the sailors say he is. Gonzalves is happy 
that his daughter is gaining such health in 
this daily life, and willing): does he spare 
his pilot to be her guide a companion ; for 
in a few weeks Juan will return to Lisbon, 
and then, when the house is finished, and the 
quinta planted, he will lead her mule himself, 
and himself will row her, in bright autumn 
days, under theshade of the mountains, There 
is a place about three miles off, where Anna’s 


mule is often led by the pilot. He conducts! 


SHADOWS. 


her through a narrow defile, when suddenly 
they are in a valley—a mere chasm between 
the loftiest mountains—a solemn place, but 
one also of rare loveliness—for the basaltic 
rocks are clothed with evergreens, and the 
narrow, level plain has a smiling river run- 
ning through itsentire length. Juan delights 
to bring his tender charge to this secluded 
spot ; but here he is ever more than usually 
silent. 

One day, Anna looks in Juan’s face, and 
sees that he has been weeping. There is one 
spot in that valley which he often stops at—a 
spot marked by a pile of stones. On this.day 
Juan suddenly falls on his knees at this spot 
and prays for aminute. Anna is scarcely sur- 
prised, for Juan is a mysterious man—quite 
unlike other seamen. She questions him. 

“ Juan, my kind nurse, for you have been 
as a nurse to me in my feebleness, why did 
you kneel, and why have you been weeping ?” 

“Senora! forgive me.” I must not tell you. 
The knowledge that makes me weep is now 
little more than a vain memory. It has 
nothing in common with my present fortune, 
I shall sail again to Lisbon—perhaps never té 
come back. Do not ask me.” 

“But, Juan! I look on you as a brother. 
I am getting well under your care. Will you 
not confide in your sister ?” 

“Nay, lady! Yet I must speak. You will 
keep my secret. I believe that I knelt at my 
mother’s grave !” 

“Your mother’s grave? How, Juan, could 
your mother ever come to this island, where 
never ships touched before my father’s ship ?” 

“Tt is a wild story, an almost improbable 
story. But you shall hear it. My earliest 
memories, I once thought, were of my task- 
masters in Morocco, of whom I have before 
told you. I became a slave when I was four 
or five years old, as near as I may guess, 
There was a companion in my fate, who was 
kind to me—an English sailor. He taught 
me his language: he said he would one oe 
tell me my own history. All that I knew 
was, that the ship in which he and I were 
sailing was captured by a corsair, and carried 
into Fez. Iwas in captivity twelve years ; 
but I then escaped, and got to Spain. The 
infidels had made me a skilful seaman, and I 
had good knowledge of their coasts. After 
some time I went to Lisbon, I became your 
father’s pilot. The Englishman and I had 
been soon separated; but he had told me 
something about an island in the west ; and I 
gladly went with your father in quest of 
those western islands. When we came here 
tavo years ago, it seemed to me as if every 
thing were familiar ; but yet confused. I was 
in a dream. In the spring of this year 
an English vessel came into the Tagus, I 
talked with some of the crew. I spoke of 
our discovery of Madeiro, and of the prize 
it might be to the Crown of Portugal. An old 
sailor said, that the Portuguese were not 
the first discoverers. I grewangry; but the 














Englishman was confident. I will repeat 
what he said :— 

“¢ The discoverer of that island was Robert 
Machin, my countryman. Robert Machin, a 
bold adventurer, won the love of Anne Arfet, 
the daughter of a Bristol merchant. His suit 
was rejected by the father; but Robert mar- 
ried her, and carried her off in his ship. 
They were bound for the Mediterranean, but 
missed their course. Their vessel foundered 
in the Atlantic ; Machin and his wife were 
saved. They reached the wooded island, 
which you Portuguese have named Madeiro. 
They abode there three or four years; in 
utter solitude, but contented and happy. The 
wife, then, sickened and died. They had a 
little boy ; but Robert could not endure that 
loneliness, and he dreaded now, that he might 
die, and that the boy should perish. He re- 
solved to leave the island as he had come to 
it. He stowed his boat with chesnuts, and 
with fish dried in the sun--the food on which 
he and his wife had always subsisted. It was 
a calm season, and he made good way. Off 
the coast of Morocco an English ship picked 

"him up. I was the mate of that ship. Poor 
fellow! his toil and his grief had been too 
much for him. He died ina few weeks—his 
boy was my charge. I was little use to him, 
for we were soon taken by a rover, and carried 
into Fez. I wish I could meet with that 
orphan boy. But that will never be!’” 

Anna Zarco blushes and trembles :—* I 
know the rest. You were that little boy ; 


and this island is your inheritance, and not! 


my father’s discovery.” 
“Keep my secret, Anna. I love your fa- 


ther, and would not rob him of an atom of| 


his honour.” 

Anna Zarco does not keep the secret from 
her father, who is a just man, and not un- 
mindful of his daughter’s happiness, 

Juan de Moralés does not return to Lisbon. 

In a few years there is a pretty cottage, and 
a vineyard in the “Corral,” where, not far 
from the tomb of stones, dwell other Machins, 
John and Anne, whose shadows are pleasant 
to look on. 





A GREAT IDEA. 


“SHOuULD this meet the eye of any gentle- 
men or ladies who are stouter or thinner, 
taller or shorter, stronger or weaker, hungrier 
or more abstemious than the generality of 
people, by addressing Podgy Dick, to the 
care of Mr. Backer, Flute and Fidgets, Liver- 
pool, they may hear of something to their 
advantage.” 

I am Podgy Dick. My height is five foot 
four, and I have a decided tendency to cor- 
pulence. Not having prospered in the world 
up to the present time—having, in fact, 
slipped down from a respectable condition 
owing to circumstances over which, it is 
needless to say, I had no control,—I am 
desirous of going into some business which 
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requires no capital, and returns a certain 
income. With this view I have answered 
several advertisements in the Times, and been 
informed in reply that my fortune was to be 
made by taking lessons in handwriting, or 
learning how to make wax flowers. I’ve 
my doubts. At any rate I declined to assure 
myself a fortune by such means, and after 
much reflection I decided that my safest way 
to wealth was greatness. England rewards 
with money her great men. I do not mean 
such shadowy great men as your lean scholars, 
your poets, and your naturalists, but real 
| substantial greatness, of the Lambert sort. 

Having a tendency, as I have said, to 
corpulence, it occurred to me to feed myself, 
Iam convinced that a man may, if he has 
proper perseverance, fatten himself for a 
show, and being once so fortunate as to 
become a show, nothing, methought, would 
remain for me but to establish a pay box at 
my door, to sit at home and let the capital 
flow into my pocket of its own accord ; some 
trifle being of course paid to a literary man 
for handbills. Food is unhappily expensive, 
and when I had eaten through my credit 
without auch consequent increase of bulk, I 
saw no other hope for myself than to borrow 
five shillings for the publication of the adver- 
tisement above written in a country paper. 
Having paid for it once I opened an account, 
and caused the advertisement to be repeated 
four or five times. My design was to establish 
a community of fat men, living skeletons, 
giants, dwarfs, strong men, hungry men, 
| fasters, cripples, and deformed men ; and to 
establish with them, on participating terms, 
a Grand Combined Entertainment, at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, which is now, 
luckily for my design, to let. The numerous 
answers to my advertisement proceeded 
exclusively from hungry men who were 
desirous of hearing anything to their ad- 
vantage. 

I wish now, again to call the attention of 
all persons suffering from curious bodily 
affliction to my plan, to point out its advan- 
tages, and to define the sort of people that 
T want. 

I hear it said, that owing to the increase of 
civilisation and its humanising influence, the 
number of the vulgar who are to be depended 
upon for paying a shilling to stare at an 
atiliction is very much decreased. I do not 
know. It may be so, but the little fellow 
humorously called General Tom Thumb, was 
a great favourite for his smallness, and grew— 
if growth may be named in reference to the 
poor atomy—quite proud of his bodily defect. 
It was not an affliction but a boast to him; 
and if it gratified the pride of people who 
have not much consciousness of mind, to 
compare bodies to their own advantage with 
a poor monster, why should they not? How 
can the monster be called poor who is paid 
for showing himself, whose mind is pampered 
by admiration, and trained up into a vain 
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engrossment over the contemplation of his| of food, His craving for food soon became 


own bodily defect. It may be good, as the 


familiar quotation says, 


“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels" — 


but who shall say that the lady, who lives at 
this moment behind a curtain and a barrel 
organ in one of the main thoroughfares of 
London, is not proud of the admiration 
excited by her whiskers, and flattered by the 
pains taken to convince men of her sex. 
Besides, what does it matter whether we 
ought to treat with kindness and consideration 
men and women who are afflicted with some 
strangeness in their bodies, to lighten their 
own consciousness of defect, to remove all 
greedy stare from them in private life, and 
with a human readiness lighten for them the 
burden of their toil wherever it may press 
severely on an infirm frame,—what does it 
matter whether we ought to do all this? We 
do not do it. The fat boy or the small boy 
is exhibited by his friends, because it is well 
known that there are plenty who will pay for 
liberty to stare. Attendance at such exhibi- 
tions is not peculiar to the untrained rabble 
that has only pence to pay, there is a trained 
rabble ready with shillings and half-crowns. 
The classes that excel in social courtesy set 
little example to the rude ; they do not dis- 
courage by their absence these displays which 
may or may not be unsocial and uncivilized ; 
that question does not concern Podgy Dick. 
Whenever I get together my Grand Combined 
Entertainment, at the Theatre Royal, there 





will be quite as good attendance in the dress 
boxes as in the gallery. 

I, therefore, invite all men who are uncom- 
monly fat, uncommonly lean, uncommonly 
tall, uncommonly small, or uncommonly 
anything at all as to their persons, to come 
forward and establish an entertainment under 
my directions. I am prepared to become 
lessee of her Majesty’s Theatre in addition 
to Drury Lane, and hold both houses, for I 
will fill them both, if curiously-bodied men 
and women will only be kind enough to come | 
forward and accept engagements, 

But I must have real wonders: no dwarf 
under fifty years of age and over two feet 
high ; no stout man under fifty stone; no 
hungry man who has a smaller appetite than 
Domerz, the Pole. Perhaps,to make things 
clear and prevent unnecessary trouble, I had 
better describe by an example or two, the 
sort of men I want. 

To begin with the person just mentioned, 
Charles Domerz the Pole. He was a 





prisoner of war confined at Liverpool in the 


wolfish ; cooked meat of any kind his stomach 
rejected, but raw meat of all kinds he omitted 
no opportunity of seizing. In one year it 
was said that he had seized and picked the 
bones, after no other preparation than a rapid 
skinning, of one hundred and seventy-four 
cats, oa dogs, and rats, as he could find them, 
in addition to his rations. He was allowed 
double rations in the army, and fed beyond 
that, to him very insufficient allowance, by 
the contributions of his comrades. When 
his craving could not otherwise be stilled, 
he would eat grass, but for all vegetable 
food he had but little liking. During the 
action in which he was ‘taken prisoner, a 
man’s leg was amputated or shot off on board 
his ship; he. was found gnawing it, and 
torn from it like a hyena from. his prey. 
In the prison hospital the miserable man’s 
craving extended to the taking of doses of 
medicines for patients who desired to cheat 
the doctor. 

In the prison an experiment was tried 
upon the power of his appetite. After 
breakfasting at four in the morning—his 
stomach would not let him rest at night 
without a meal—after breakfasting upon four 
pounds of raw udder, he was supplied with 
food during the day, under the inspection of 
Dr. Johnston, Admiral Child and his son, 
Mr. Forster, agent for prisons, and other 
gentlemen. He ate ten pounds of raw beef 
and two pounds of candles, drinking five 
bottles of porter. The candles—twelve to 
the pound—-were taken with the meat, and 
used to lubricate his throat when it became 
dry, the tallow of each being taken in three 
mouthfuls, and the wick sent after, rolled up 
as a pill. This man had eaten the prison cat 
and about twenty rats, that he found in his 
cell. 

Now, it is my opinion, that a man like this, 
dining in public on the stage of Drury Lane, 
would draw much better than a mere tra- 
gedian, who chews unsubstantial words in- 
stead of wholesome beef. Domerz was not 
particularly stout, though a tall man of six 
feet three. 

For the stout man, who should repre- 
sent the heavy father of my company, I 
would have somebody like Daniel Lambert. 
Lambert’s name is known better than his 
history, and the lives of great men should not 
be forgotten. He was born at Leicester in 
1770. His immediate ancestors in the pater- 
nal line had been a huntsman and a cock- 
fighter. His father became a prison-keeper, 
and retiring from office, was succeeded by the 
son, Daniel was then a strong young man, 





year 1799, and the account of his appetite| given to game sports, who since the age of 
was sent to Dr. Gilbert Blane by Dr. J.| nineteen, had promised to be heavy. A year 
Johnston, Commissioner, at that time, of sick | after his appointment as a keeper in the 
and wounded seamen. At the age of thirteen, | prison the great increase in his size com- 
while hungering in a besieged town, Domerz| menced, but he remained still active, was a 


began to feel the pangs of morbid appetite, | 


and he crossed over to the enemy for the sake 


good swimmer, and through the buoyancy of 
his fat could carry two men on his back across 








the river. In 1805, by new arrangements of 
the magistrates, Daniel’s occupation in the 
prison went, and Daniel, though a young man, 
received a compensating pension of fifty 
pounds a year for life. He retired upon his 
other occupations in the breeding of game- 
cocks, terriers, and such matters as suited 
his hereditary taste ; his bulk, however, had 
increased so much that he decided in 1806 
to remove to London, where he took rooms 
in Piccadilly, and made a show of his body at 
the small charge of one shilling from each 
visitor. His rooms were well filled, many 
coming more than once to stare; a banker in 
the city boasted that he had indulged himself 
in a pound’s worth of the edifying spectacle. 
When it was not the London season, Lambert 
made provincial tours, or rested at home 
among game-chickens and dogs, studying his 
one volume of literature, the Racing Calen- 
dar. .He kept at one time thirty terriers, 
and his setters and pointers fetched prices at 
Tattersall’s varying from twelve to forty-one 
ineas. Nine of his dogs were sold for two 
undred and eighteen guineas. 
bert was a cheerful and temperate 
man, a strict water-drinker. He was an 
exhibition only for three years. In 1809 he 
was found dead in his room one morning at 
Stamford, at which town he had arrived in| 
apparent health the day before. On his 
arrival he had sent for the printer, and en- 
trusted to him a handbill announcing his 
epee the next day before an enlightened 
public. He was buried in St. Martin’s burial- 
ground, and his virtues were carefully mus- 
tered on a monumental tablet in the following 
inscription :— 

“Tn remembrance of that prodigy in nature 
Daniel Lambert, a native of Leicester, who 
was possessed of an excellent and convivial 
mind, and in personal greatness he had no 
competitor. He measured three feet one 
inch round the leg, nine feet four inches 
round the body and weighed fifty-two stone 
eleven pounds (fourteen pounds to the stone). 
He departed this life on the 2ist of June 1809, 
aged thirty-nine years. As a testimony of 
om this stone was erected by his friends 
in Leicester.” 

Daniel Lambert was not a monster in tall- 
ness—five feet eleven only; but I will say 
nothing of giants and dwarfs. Only a well- 
known friend of Lambert’s may be mentioned, 
Count Borulawski, who, it is said, expressed 
no grief at his wife’s death, because when 
they had a domestic difference she used to 
put him on the mantel-piece. I mention 
this circumstance, because it may suggest a 
little comic business for my projected enter- 
tainment. 

For the real low comedy business, however, 
I should like to find sucha man to depend upon 
as Old Boots, who was a celebrated character 
at Ripon in the middle of the last century. 
He died, aged 70, in 1762. He was boots at 
an inn, and when he brought gentlemen their 
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slippers they were in the habit of paying him 
with shillings on condition that he held them 
between his nose and his chin ; those features 
both projected greatly, and their tips ver 
nearly touched one another. A man wit 
such a nose and chin would be the cause of 
great mirth to the public. 

In the beginning of the last century—he was 
born in 1710—there was astrong man named 
Thomas Topham, who attained great popu- 
larity. He was bred as a carpenter, but his 
taste led him to turn publican, and he became 
host of the Red Lion, near the ring in Moor- 
fields, a situation chosen for the sake of the 
gymnastic exercises of which the ring in Moor- 
fields was the theatre. Topham failed in his 
public-house business, but succeeded as a 
sporting character, attended races, and ex- 
hibited his strength in towns. He heaved his 
horse over a turnpike gate ; he stretched his 
arm out and squeezed a pewter quart pot in 
his fingers as though it had been made of 
egg-shell. Being annoyed by the ostler at an 
inn in Derby, he seized the kitchen spit and 
wrapped it round his neck after the fashion 
of a comforter. Still in Derby, he took up 
a watchman asleep in his box, and put him, 
box and all, over the wall into Tindall’s bury- 
ing ground. On board a West Indiaman he 
alarmed a sailor by crumpling a cocoa-nut at 
his ear, breaking the shell with his fingers as 
he was in the habit of breaking pewter pots. 
At a race in the Hackney Road, being 
annoyed by a man in a cart, he went behind 
and dragged the cart backwards out of the 
crowd, in spite of the struggles of the horse 
to drag it on. Topham limped, for he once 
laid a wager that if his legs were clasped 
about a tree, three horses could not drag him 
from it. ‘The experiment was tried, and the 
horses being whipped, swerved suddenly aside, 
so that Tom’s leg was broken. But what a 
fine fellow he was. He was the man to draw. 
I am quite sure that three such men would 
draw a house if I could get them into Drury 
Lane. The success of the whole combined 
entertainment would be something altogether 
monstrous. 

I need not say, that if my plan should 
prosper I shall be happy to offer good terms 
to the whiskered lady now in London, though 
I suspect that the manufacturers of hair 
balms, oils, and greases will outbid me. 
Instead of bears—if I am clairvoyant—we 
shall have whiskered ladies kept by hair- 
dressers in testimony to the value of their 
grease. Another great idea! 
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